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The  Labour  Government  has  now  been  installed  in  office 
for  seven  months.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  country 
has  reconciled  itself  ta  an  event  which  had  something 
unprecedented  in  it,  if  not  something  actually  revolu¬ 
tionary.  For  the  first  time  a  party  calling  itself  Socialist 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  and  for  the  first  time  also 
a  party  consented  to  form  an  administration  in  a  newly 
elected  Parliament  where  it  was  in  an  enormous  minority 
as  compared  with  the  united  strength  of  two  other  parties, 
and  frankly  admitted  that  it  had  to  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  other  two  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  courageous  decision,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Government  has  shown  both  ability  and  moderation — 
an  ability  and  a  moderation  which  has  excited  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  some  admiration.  So  great  is  the  prestige  of 
office,  so  marvellous  the  effect  of  the  fait  accomfli  in  a 
constitutional  system  like  ours  !  Writing  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  I  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict  that,  owing  to  the  long  traditions  and  the  character  of 
the  English  people,  it  would  receive  fair  play  :  and  it  has 
certainly  done  so.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise 
that  in  the  main  it  has  deserved  it.  The  authority  which 
attaches  to  the  name  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  has 
already  obliterated  or  almost  obliterated  the  remembrance 
of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  attitude  during  the  war,  though  Mr. 
Llovd  George  has  referred  publicly  to  his  “  activity  in  the 
munition  areas,”  and  Lord  Birkenhead  cannot  forget  that 
“  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Snowden  opposed  the  whole 
war,  and  if  they  had  been  in  power  then  as  they  are  now 
the  terms  of  peace  might  well  have  been  dictated  in 
Buckingham  Palace.”  But  apart  from  the  quite  natural 
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desire  of  party  leaders  to  derive  what  advantage  they  can 
from  recalling  the  past  records  of  their  opponents,  it  is 
true  to  say  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  dead  past  has 
buried  its  dead. 

One  action  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  received  the 
approbation  of  everybody :  that  is  the  care  he  has  taken 
to  insist,  not  once,  but  many  times,  that  he  regards  the 
friendship  of  France  as  essential  to  the  good  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  spare 
no  effort  to  secure  it.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  in 
office  at  the  moment  when  the  report  of  the  Experts  was 
issued  on  the  question  of  German  Reparations.  That 
report  was  greeted  with  universal  relief  and  universal 
approval :  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  seizing  the  happy 
moment,  was  the  first  head  of  any  Government  to  declare 
that,  though  there  were  some  things  in  it  with  which  he  did 
not  agree,  he  accepted  it  in  its  entirety  and  would  do  his 
best  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  promptitude  had,  without 
doubt,  great  influence  on  the  other  Great  Powers,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  not  only  generous,  but  accurate,  in  saying 
that  the  whole  country  was  behind  him. 

Yet  the  misfortune  which  has  dogged  the  steps  of  every 
statesman  who  has  tried  to  effect  the  settlement  of  Europe 
since  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  at  first  to  have  attended 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  The  correspondence  now  pub¬ 
lished  between  himself  and  M.  Poincar4  remains  only  as 
a  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  re-establish  happy  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Just  when  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  courtesy  of  these  mutual  communications  might 
at  last  have  an  opportunity  of  translating  itself  into  a  real 
community  of  policy  and  action,  the  Government  of 
M.  Poincare  fell.  But  it  quickly  became  evident  that, 
however  the  new  French  Government  differed  from  the 
old  one  on  domestic  affairs,  its  attitude  towards  Germany 
was  substantially  the  same.  Further,  the  very  first  act 
of  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  to  manifest  in  a  most 
striking  manner  his  desire  to  maintain  cordial  co-operation  A 
with  this  country.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  appoint-  ^1 
ment  to  office,  M.  Herriot  was  in  personal  conference  with 
Mr.  MacDonald  at  Chequers.  Unfortunately  the  habit  of 
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latter-day  statesmen  of  making  premature  communications 
to  the  Press — a  species  of  “  open  diplomacy  ” — has 
resulted  in  what  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  Premiers  as  to  what — if  anything — was  really 
decided.  That,  however,  will  no  doubt  be  soon  cleared 
up.  Meanwhile  the  presentation  of  a  joint  memorandum 
to  Germany  on  the  question  of  armaments  has  resulted  in 
a  chastened  reply  from  that  Government  explaining  and 
excusing  the  formation  of  so  many  “  athletic  associations,” 
but  accepting  the  re-examination  of  the  military  resources 
of  the  Reich,  and  asking  only  that  it  shall  be  conducted 
with  due  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
German  people.  Apparently  the  new  Anglo-French 
entente  has  already  borne  fruit.  So  far  as  M.  Poincare 
is  concerned,  he  had  committed  himself  to  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Experts;  it  is  now  proved  that 
his  successor  will  take  the  same  attitude;  but,  whatever 
happens,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  shown  a  good  will 
towards  France  which  must  have  its  influence  in  the  future. 
It  cannot  be  seriously  denied  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
conducted  our  foreign  affairs  with  ability,  fair-mindedness, 
and  a  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  other  nations  which 
one  at  least  of  his  predecessors  did  not  always  display. 
There  are  critics  who  see  behind  all  the  “gestures”  of 
Mr.  MacDonald  the  guiding  hand  of  the  International.  It 
may  be  so,  but  there  are  no  proofs  of  it,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  must  be  given  what  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
his  statesmanlike  attitude  in  public  towards  these  thorny 
questions. 

On  matters  of  domestic  concern  there  is  room  for  much 
greater  difference  of  opinion.  One  complaint  by  Liberal 
leaders — and  it  is  a  naive  one — is  that  although  the 
Government  came  into  office  on  a  Socialist  programme, 
they  are  not  in  fact  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country 
on  any  different  lines  than  those  followed  both  by  the 
Baldwin  Administration  and  the  Coalition.  Such 
measures  as  the  treatment  of  unemployment  are,  according 
to  them,  merely  the  continuation  of  what  those  Govern¬ 
ments  had  already  initiated.  Whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  proud  of  the  “  dole  ”  and  what  it  has  led  to  is  not 
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quite  manifest,  but  what  is  manifest  is  that  he  is  bitterly 
disappointed  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  not  already  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  at  once  forcing  the  pace  and  bringing 
in  extreme  Socialistic  measures. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred  I  pro¬ 
phesied  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  pointed  out  that  the  sweets  of  office  were  just 
as  sweet  for  Labour  as  for  Liberal  statesmen,  and  that  it 
was  highly  unlikely  that  Mr.  MacDonald  would  at  once 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  commit  hara-kiri 
for  the  sake  of  principle.  So  indeed  it  has  turned  out 
so  far :  the  unfortunate  Rents  Bill  is  the  only  exception, 
and  when  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  no  doubt  been 
egged  on  by  his  extremists,  found  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  stand  the  victimisation  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  and,  instead  of  sticking  by  his  own  measure,  accepted 
the  rebuff,  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  many  of  the  Liberal 
enthusiasts.  That  the  Liberal  leaders  failed  to  foresee 
the  probable  course  of  conduct  of  a  Government  with  no 
majority  of  its  own,  and  enjoying  office  for  the  first  time, 
is  an  example  of  blindness  in  such  well  versed  old  political 
stagers.  The  real  fact  was  that  they  hated  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  his  fiscal  proposals  so  heartily  that  they  did  not  stop 
to  think  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  turning 
him  out  and  installing  Mr.  MacDonald  in  office,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  in  power. 

Yet  there  is  substance  in  the  criticism  that  the  Labour 
Government  is  not  putting  into  operation  the  principles 
on  which  it  appealed  to  the  country,  and  it  is  of  evil  omen 
for  the  long  continuance  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  administra¬ 
tion  that  that  criticism  comes  not  only  from  the  Liberals 
but  from  members  of  his  own  party.  The  great  panacea 
of  Socialism,  viz.,  the  “  nationalisation  of  all  means  of 
production,  transport  and  exchange”  which  figured  so 
largely  in  their  programme  so  far  has  been  absolutely  neg¬ 
lected.  'Not  even  the  railways  are  touched,  though  the 
Government  can  plead  the  support  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey’s 
Commission  for  the  measure,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  greater 
than  Sankey,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  had  for  the  moment 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inevitable.  Now  not 
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only  Mr.  Churchill  but  it  would  appear  the  Labour  leaders 
themselves  think  it  unwise  or  at  least  inopportune. 

Mr.  MacDonald  once  advocated  the  nationalisation  of 
the  banks.  Where  is  that  proposal  now?  Why,  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  a  speech 
in  the  City  and  insists  on  the  vast  importance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  National  credit,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  Are  Socialists 
meekly  going  to  put  up  with  the  repudiation  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory,  of  their  cherished  doctrines  ? 

Still  more  are  they  going  to  put  up  with  the  neglect 
of  the  Government  to  produce  that  remedy  for  all  unem¬ 
ployment  which,  according  to  their  electoral  manifesto, 
the  Labour  Party  had  ready  to  hand?  Is  “  work  or  main¬ 
tenance  for  all  at  the  public  cost  ”  to  go  by  the  board  ? 

These  are  questions  which  are  already  being  asked  by 
many  honest  supporters  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  the 
longer  the  new  appeal  to  the  country  is  postponed  the  more 
clamant  will  be  the  complaints.  And  meanwhile,  as  Mr. 
Masterman  pointed  out,  the  Government  is  quite  ready 
to  assent  to  Commissions  and  Committees  without  end  on 
all  kinds  of  questions  on  which  they  had  pretended  their 
minds  were  already  made  up. 

Such  is  the  sobering  effect  of  office  and  responsibility 
on  ministers  who  have  theories  which  will  fit  any  emer¬ 
gency,  but  who  find  that  practice  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  theory.  As  the  French  have  long  ago  discovered, 
“  Un  Jacobin,  Ministre,  n’est  pas  toujours  un  ministre 
jacobin.” 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture,  in  the  light  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  up  to  the  present,  what  will  be  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  a  very  composite  and 
heterogeneous  organism  :  a  mixture  of  Trade  Unionists, 
Communists,  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  move¬ 
ment,  disgruntled  Liberals,  ambitious  lawyers,  innocent 
idealists,  ex-Tory  peers,  Fabian  Socialists,  and  ultra-red 
Internationalists.  Will  it  attain  real  power  at  the  next  or 
any  future  election?  And  if  it  does,  what  effect  will  it 
have  on  the  future  governance  of  the  country  and  the 
Empire?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  only  be 
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possible  when  we  see  the  Labour  Party  obtaining  a  suffi¬ 
cient  majority  to  rule  by  themselves  without  having  to 
depend  on  the  votes  of  a  more  or  less  reluctant  Liberal 
Party. 

On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  next  appeal 
to  the  country  will  send  back  the  Government  to  power. 
But  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  largely  increase 
their  numbers  at  the  next  General  Election.  Their  work 
in  the  constituencies  is  incessant :  propaganda  is  going 
on  all  the  time  :  throughout  the  year  at  street  corners  and 
in  Labour  clubs  the  gospel  is  being  preached :  their 
organisation  is  widespread,  intelligent,  and  well  directed. 
They  show  considerable  intelligence  in  fitting  their  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  constituencies,  and  their  candidates  are  oftener 
than  not  local  men  who  are  well  known  to  the  electors. 
Contrast  their  methods  with  the  spasmodic,  haphazard, 
careless  propaganda  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Parties.  It  is  not  by  whirlwind  week-end  campaigns  that 
elections  in  these  days  can  be  won.  All  these  things  must 
tell,  and  will  almost  certainly  tell,  to  increase  the  Labour 
vote.  So,  too,  if  Liberals  continue  to  play  into  their  hands 
it  is  they  alone  who  will  profit.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
win  a  real  majority.  Then  will  come  their  trial.  Will  they 
develop  into  a  revolutionary  party  or  will  they,  shedding 
one  by  one  their  extreme  opinions,  settle  down  into  some¬ 
thing  not  far  removed  from  a  new  Radical  Party,  which 
will  alternately  hold  office  with  the  Conservatives?  I 
venture  to  predict  that  there  really  lies  their  future.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  still  a  very  long  way  from  being 
revolutionary,  and  experience  is  teaching,  and  will  still 
further  teach,  the  Labour  leaders  that  the  world  cannot  be 
ruled  by  theory  and  that  the  Socialist  millennium  is  and 
will  remain  an  idle  dream. 

Meanwhile  the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  gloomy.  In  spite  of  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  at  which  what  are 
called  “  inspiring  ”  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  three 
Liberal  leaders,  the  country  refuses  to  be  inspired.  Not 
even  the  inception  of  a  whirlwind  week-end  campaign 
throughout  the  land  seems  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
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on  what  is  after  all  the  main  object,  viz.,  the  production 
of  Liberal  votes  at  elections.  The  last  three  by-elections 
furnish  an  indisputable  proof  that,  at  least  for  the  time. 
Liberalism  has  not  regained  that  hold  on  the  people  which 
speakers  like  Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con¬ 
fidently  predict.  Thus  in  West  Toxteth  the  Liberal  Party 
did  not  even  put  up  a  candidate,  but  preferred  to  give  what 
support  it  could  command  to  the  candidate  of  that  party 
which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  “hunting 
the  Liberal  Party  to  death  in  the  country.”  Adopting  the 
ingenious  device  of  putting  to  the  two  candidates  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  they  must  have  known  in  advance  the 
Labour  candidate  would  reply  in  the  affirmative  and  the 
Conservative  candidate  in  the  negative,  they  founded  on 
those  replies  an  appeal  to  Liberals  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gibbins, 
while  they  carefully  refrained  from  embarrassing  that 
gentleman  by  any  impolite  enquiries  as  to  nationalisation 
of  all  means  of  production,  work  or  maintenance  for  all 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  Capital  Levy  and  the  other 
stock  items  of  the  Socialist  programme.  But  in  truth 
anybody  who  knows  the  West  Toxteth  Division  knows  also 
that  the  support  of  the  Liberals  in  that  constituency  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  result.  Labour,  with  a  good 
candidate  and  hard  work,  won  there  on  its  own  merits,  and 
the  appeal  of  the  Liberal  Federal  Council  was  only  a 
hrutuni  fulmen. 

The  result  in  the  Kelvingrove  Division  of  Glasgow  was 
still  more  illuminating.  A  strong  Liberal  candidate  could 
not  even  poll  enough  votes  to  save  his  deposit,  and  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  Captain  Elliott,  the  Conservative  can¬ 
didate,  received  large  numbers  of  Liberal  votes  which  the 
canny  Scots — with  their  national  abhorrence  of  waste — 
transferred  to  the  Tories  to  keep  the  Socialist  out.  And 
Oxford  is  equally  emphatic  in  its  demonstration  of  the 
decay  of  the  Liberal  vote.  All  experienced  electioneers 
recognise  that  an  election  petition — though  it  may  succeed 
in  unseating  an  opponent — as  a  rule  is  imprudent,  because 
it  arouses  sympathy  for  the  party  which  won  at  the  polls, 
but  lost  in  the  law  courts.  Yet  that  sympathy,  even  when 
combined  with  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  former 
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member,  was  impotent  in  preventing  the  winning  of  the 
seat  by  the  Conservative  candidate. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  of  these  three 
successive  elections.  The  truth  is  that  plain  people  do 
not  understand  the  action  of  the  Liberal  leaders  in  support¬ 
ing  the  Labour  Government  in  the  House,  and  fighting  it 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  John  Simon  may 
expound  it  and  explain  it  and  defend  it,  but  the  voter 
refuses  to  be  bewildered  or  convinced.  That  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  polls. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  Liberal  leaders  will 
indignantly  deny,  but  which  is  plain  enough  to  the  impar¬ 
tial  observer.  The  Liberal  Party — strange  as  it  may  seem 
— is  the  slave  of  vested  interests — the  vested  interests  of 
its  policy  and  the  vested  interests  of  its  leaders.  The 
weight  of  the  dead  hand  of  policies  which  have  little  or 
no  bearing  on  present  actualities  rests  heavily  upon  them. 
Free  Trade  is  to  them  a  religion,  which  it  is  impiety  even 
to  question,  instead  of  a  question  of  economics  which 
varies,  and  must  vary,  with  the  changing  condition  of  the 
world.  The  removal  of  the  McKenna  duties  was  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  revenue  for  the  country,  quite  apart  from  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  prospects  of  the  industries  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  idol  of  Free  Trade.  Yet  the  incidence  of 
these  duties  had  proved,  fro  tanto,  that  both  safeguarding 
of  industry  and  the  provision  of  revenue  can,  in  fact — 
though  orthodox  Free  Traders  have  always  denied  it — 
result  from  the  imposition  of  carefully  considered  and 
moderate  duties  on  imports.  That  inconvenient  demon¬ 
stration  must  no  longer  continue,  and  so  the  revenue  and 
the  protection  have  gone,  or  will  shortly  go. 

Still  more  oppressive  are  the  vested  interests  of  the 
leaders — vested  interests  which,  unfortunately,  are  apt  to 
clash  with  one  another.  It  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  a 
party  in  opposition  to  possess  two  ex-Prime  Ministers  and 
a  third  statesman  who  aims  at  being  Prime  Minister,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  ex-Prime  Ministers  have  been  in  violent 
conflict  with  one  another,  and  when  one  of  them  was  in 
fact  displaced  by  the  other  to  make  room  for  himself. 
The  “  unity  ” — Mr.  Asquith  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called 
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“  re-union  ” — of  the  Liberal  Party  has  now  been  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  ratified.  Whether  the  “  unity  ”  which  was 
precipitated  by  the  protective  policy  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  is  really  as  close  as  we  are  asked  to  believe  is  more 
than  doubtful.  At  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  meeting  in  Wales 
there  was  an  ominous  remark  by  the  chairman  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  presence.  He  said,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  Parliament,  “  Notwithstanding  all  he  has  done,  not 
merely  for  Britain,  but  for  the  world,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  submerged  his  personality  and  taken  second  place  in 
order  to  allow  Mr.  Asquith  to  have  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  All  I  ask  you  ...  is  to  have  patience. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Liberal  leadership  to-day, 
remember  this.  Our  great  fellow-countryman  is  submerg¬ 
ing  his  personality  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  is  loyal 
to  the  man  who  has  been  appointed  leader  of  the  party. 
We  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  ri.se  to-morrow  to  be 
led,  and  well  led,  before  we  are  very  much  older.” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  give  too  much  importance  to  the 
utterances  of  an  undistinguished  Welsh  member  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  his  native  air,  but  there  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  expressing  the 
dissatisfaction  of  many  Liberals  with  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  the  hope  that  before  long  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  step  into  his  shoes.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  seems  bent  on  keeping  himself  to  the  front, 
heedless  of  what  mischief  his  references  to  foreign  politics 
may  do.  His  speech  on  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  is  an 
example  of  the  useless  and  futile  recrimination  he  indulges 
in.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  might  well  say  that  the 
speech,  instead  of  being  useful  to  him  in  his  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
likely  gravely  to  compromise  his  efforts.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
unfortunate  spectacle  to  see  a  statesman  to  whom  the 
country  owed  so  much  during  the  war  frittering  away  his 
authority  and  political  reputation  by  these  fretful  and  futile 
rakings  up  of  old  controversies  which  had  better  be  laid  to 
rest.  That  the  Turkish  settlement  is  a  most  disappointing 
one  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  say  so  when  we  remember  his  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  Greeks  to  throw  themselves  into  an  ill-designed 
and  fatally  useless  campaign.  Not  less  distasteful  is  his 
obvious  delight  at  the  fall  of  M.  Poincare.  What  end  can 
be  served  by  such  a  pronouncement  as  this  :  “  The  triumph 
of  Nationalism  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Germany  and 
of  Communism  in  the  Rhineland  is  the  achievement  of 
M.  Poincare  And,  finally,  what  but  mischief  can  result 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  denunciation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  agreement  for  the  payment  of  our  debt,  which 
most  people  regard  as  the  main  achievement  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  as  the  best  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  credit  on  the  one  hand  and  of  our  good 
relationship  with  the  American  people  on  the  other? 

Against  Mr.  Asquith  no  charges  like  those  to  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made  himself  obnoxious  can  be 
reasonably  made.  He  speaks,  as  always,  with  dignity  and 
with  an  absence  of  petulance  and  small-mindedness  which 
is  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Yet  no  amount  of  skill 
in  dialectics  or  moderation  in  rhetoric  can  hide  the  fact 
that,  in  the  words  of  Major  F.  E.  Guest,  the  latest  deserter 
from  the  Liberal  ranks,  “  His  support  of  the  Labour 
Government  was  dictated  more  by  tactics  than  by  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Nor  are  there  wanting  signs  that  some  of  his  party 
are  eagerly  awaiting  his  resignation.  The  suggestion  that 
he  should  become  the  new  Master  of  Balliol  was  dictated 
not  solely  by  a  desire  for  the  good  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  even  now  he  finds  it  necessary  to  assure  his 
constituency  “  that  it  is  his  fixed  intention  whenever  the 
election  comes  to  submit  himself  again  to  the  electors  of 
Paisley  as  the  Liberal  candidate.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  show  such  im¬ 
patience  to  install  their  champion  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  for  assuredly  the  party  will  not  benefit  for 
the  change.  But  the  clashing  vested  interests  of  these  two 
leaders  is  a  real  handicap  to  the  party. 

The  only  definite  policy  of  the  Liberals,  apart  from  the 
general  policy  of  “  Social  Reform  ”  without  Socialism, 
seems  now  to  be  Proportional  Representation.  That  may 
be  a  good  thing,  though  assuredly,  as  experience  elsewhere 
has  shown,  it  is  not  without  serious  practical  drawbacks; 
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but  the  country  cannot  fail  to  ask  why,  if  it  is  so  urgently 
needed  when  the  Liberal  Party  is  in  such  dire  case,  it 
was  not  equally  desirable  when  that  party  was  in  undis¬ 
puted  power  from  1905  to  1914.  Yet  Mr.  Asquith  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  bring  it  about  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  In  any  case,  it  seems  but  a  meagre  policy 
to  put  before  the  country,  which  will  not  easily  be  roused 
to  action  in  order  that 

Each  fair  burgh,  numerically  free, 

Shall  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three. 

But  perhaps  the  Summer  School  at  Oxford — a  place  now 
of  evil  omen — will  be  able  to  devise  some  more  striking 
programme  for  the  next  election. 

The  Conservative  Party  have  now,  it  would  seem,  settled 
down  resignedly  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  The 
attempts  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  Press  to  displace 
him  have  failed,  and  he  will  be  their  chief  when  they  go 
to  the  country.  He  has  shown  a  moderation  in  criticism 
and  a  courtesy  to  the  Prime  Minister  which  have  not 
altogether  been  to  the  taste  of  some  of  his  supporters,  but 
which  will  do  him  and  his  party  no  harm  in  the  country. 
Without  doubt,  he  is  the  best  leader  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  Conservatives  could  possess.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  his  advocacy  of  Protection  at  the  last 
election  makes  his  position  a  difficult  one.  Large  sections 
of  Conservatives,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  have  recorded 
their  opinion  that  protective  tariffs  shall  not  be  a  point  in 
their  programme  for  the  present,  while  he  himself,  while 
agreeing  to  the  inexpediency  of  a  fresh  campaign  to 
establish  Protection,  makes  no  secrecy  of  his  belief  that 
it  is  only  in  that  expedient  that  the  cure  of  unemployment 
will  be  found.  His  position  is  very  like  that  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1851,  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  reversion 
to  Protection,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  sagacious 
assiduity  of  Disraeli  from  proclaiming  it  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  outside.  To-day  the  Liberals  may  be  trusted, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation, 
and  to  assure  the  electors  that,  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  urges 
it  now  or  not,  he  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  bring 
it  again  into  the  political  arena. 
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This  division  of  opinion  is  certainly  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  party.  It  was  shown  to  be  so  by  the  losses  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  the  last  election,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  shipowners  of  Liverpool  and  the  importers 
of  Manchester  will  alter  their  minds  when  the  next  election 
occurs.  The  strength  of  the  Conservatives  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  growing  feeling  that 
should  Labour  really  win  then  insecurity  of  property,  or  at 
least  confiscatory  taxation,  are  the  most  probable  conse¬ 
quences.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Conservative  Party  will  come  back  stronger  from  the  polls, 
though  their  majority,  if  they  obtain  one,  will  be  a  small 
one. 

I  have  described,  as  they  seem  to  me,  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  three  parties  who  are  endeavouring 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  electors  of  the  country.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
country  will  have  another  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  them.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  an  optimistic 
moment,  has  said  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  and  his 
Government  should  not  remain  in  ofBce  “  two  or  three 
years  ”  before  the  next  General  Election.  I  fear  that  the 
wish  is  the  father  to  the  hope,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
before  the  year  is  out  we  shall  once  again  be  thrown  into 
the  agitation  of  an  election.  When  that  comes  the  future 
of  the  three  parties  will  be  for  a  time  decided.  But  at 
the  same  time  will  be  decided  the  future  of  two  interesting 
and  arresting  personalities  who  are  at  present  in  a  sort  of 
political  limbo  out  of  which  they  must  emerge  in  one 
direction  or  another  if  they  wish  to  exercise  a  real  influence 
on  affairs.  I  refer  to  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  At  the  present  moment  these  two  “  first-class 
brains  ”  are  exercising  themselves  more  in  journalism  than 
in  politics.  Lord  Birkenhead  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
sort  of  “  catalogue  raisonne  ”  of  contemporary  politicians, 
which  is  of  interest  both  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
subjects  of  his  appreciation,  and  still  more  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  He  is  not  beloved 
by  all  Conservatives,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  when 
the  time  comes  he  will  again  fight  prominently  in  the  cam- 
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paign,  and  if  the  Conservative  appeal  is  successful  it  will  be 
impossible  to  deny  him  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  been  for  some  time  now  endeavouring 
to  rouse  the  anti-Socialist  forces  of  the  country,  and  has 
appealed  for  combined  action  by  members  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  Parties  in  opposition  to  the  Labour 
Government.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Liverpool  under 
the  chairmanship  of  that  great  organiser,  Sir  A.  Salvidge, 
he  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  those  Liberals  who  did 
not  agree  with  the  action  of  their  party  in  putting  into 
office  and  maintaining  there  the  Socialist  Party  should 
assist  the  Conservatives,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  that 
party,  but  as  it  were  ab  extra,  and  he  instanced  the  Liberal 
Unionists  who  in  1886  combined  their  efforts  with  those  of 
the  Conservative  Government  to  prevent  Home  Rule. 
With  the  statement  of  Mr.  Churchill  that  there  are  many 
more  objects  on  which  the  two  sections  were  agreed  than 
those  on  which  they  differed,  most  people  will  assent.  But 
the  prospect  held  out  to  Mr.  Baldwin  and  the  other  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  of  this  co-operation  by  Mr.  Churchill  and 
others  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  to  be  an 
alluring  one.  It  is  not  necessary  to  question  Mr. 
Churchill’s  patriotic  motives  in  making  this  suggestion ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  forget  that  his  ambitious  tem¬ 
perament  is  not  likely  to  allow  him  to  fill  for  long  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  supporter  without  any  desire  to  hold  real 
power  once  more  in  a  real  Government.  Nor  can  they 
forget  that  such  a  short  time  ago  as  the  last  General  Elec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Churchill  fought  as  a  Liberal  candidate,  and,  if 
he  had  been  a  successful  one,  would  in  all  probability  have 
joined  in  the  decision  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  put  in  the  Labour 
Government.  That  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice,  but  it 
is  doing  him  no  injustice  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  room 
to-day  for  a  new  Liberal-Unionist  Party,  and  that  if  he 
regards  Socialism  as  the  enemy  his  most  effective  means 
of  fighting  it  is  to  return  to  his  old  love  and  rejoin  the  Tory 
ranks. 


HJALMAR  SCHACHT’S  REFORMS:  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  July  ist. 

The  German  Republic  is  poor  in  leadership.  It  has 
produced  many  honest  but  not  very  effective  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and,  in  the  economic  domain,  some  ingenious 
innovators,  chief  of  whom  was  the  Socialist  Minister  of 
Industry,  Wissell,  whose  schemes  came  to  naught.  But 
it  has  produced  few  men  specially  fitted  for  getting  work 
done;  and  the  most  notable  of  these,  Erzberger  and 
Rathenau,  fell  victims  to  political  assassination  before 
their  tasks  were  fully  entered  upon.  Among  present 
politicians  the  most  effective  is  Dr.  Stresemann,  to  whom, 
more  than  to  his  successor  the  present  Chancellor  Dr. 
Marx,  must  be  given  credit  for  the  financial  and  currency 
reforms  passed  since  October,  1923,  when  the  inflation 
system  finally  collapsed.  Stresemann  gave  the  reformatory 
impulse,  and  laid  down  in  principle  the  lines  of  the  system 
since  pursued.  But  it  was  no  politician,  also  no  bureau¬ 
crat,  who  put  the  reforms  through.  The  executive  arm 
here  was  the  present  Reichsbank  President,  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  formerly  Currency  Commissioner,  and  before 
that  a  private  banking  magnate.  Six  months  ago  Dr. 
Schacht  was  hardly  known  outside  banking  circles. 
To-day  he  is  Germany’s  most  prominent  man,  not  only  at 
home,  but  also,  though  he  has  never  held  a  diplomatic 
post,  in  international  relations.  For  months  past  he  has 
dominated  the  German  side  of  Reparations,  and  he  will 
influence  decisively,  even  if  he  does  not  formally  represent 
Germany  in,  the  negotiations  which  are  due  to  begin  in 
London  this  month.  He  is  the  only  German  who  holds 
the  ear  of  British  and  American  finance.  The  reason  for 
this  prominence  is  not  in  doubt.  Germans,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  won  by  achievements.  Schacht  is  the 
only  German  who  since  the  Revolution  has  achieved 
anything  really  important  in  the  economic  domain. 
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German  State  finance  and  currency  are  controversial 
themes,  and  a  decisive  policy  in  either  injures  private 
interests  and  incites  enmity.  In  certain  influential  private 
circles  no  man  is  more  unpopular  than  the  Reichsbank 
President,  whose  policy  one  can  best  sum  up  by  saying 
that  it  has  overridden  the  group  interests  in  the  supreme 
national  interest.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Germans,  and 
these  mostly  Germans  with  a  considerable  command  of 
publicity,  wish  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Dr.  Schacht  and  his  sound,  unpleasant, 
uncompromising  system.  The  admitted  fact  that  this 
system  has  no  alternative  except  a  return  to  the  planless 
drifting  of  1919-23  does  not  weaken  their  wish.  Though 
universally  reprobated  abroad,  the  great  inflation  and 
depreciation  system  had  plenty  of  friends  at  home.  It 
pleased  quite  as  many  as  it  displeased.  Bad  money  is  not 
primarily  or  necessarily  an  assault  upon  the  substance  of 
national  wealth;  when  she  abandoned  inflation  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  192^,  Germany  was  on  the  whole  better  off  than  five 
years  before.  Bad  money  is,  first  of  all,  a  lever  for  trans¬ 
ferring  substance  from  individual  to  individual,  from  class 
to  class.  Dr.  Schacht  was  the  evil  genius  who  stopped 
this,  for  many  Germans  comfortable,  process,  and  who 
relegated  speculation  to  its  proper  position  as  an 
excrescence  upon  productive  work.  He  is  disliked  by 
those  individuals  and  groups  which  profiteered  during  the 
five  years ;  by  those  who  escaped  easily  from  pre-war  debts ; 
by  those  who  paid  no  taxes  because  their  tax  liabilities 
shrank  to  nothing  before  they  fell  due,  and  by  those  who 
bought  land,  factories,  and  goods  on  borrowed  money  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  would  never  need  to  pay  this 
money  back.  Most  of  all  he  is  disliked  by  industry,  which 
for  the  above  reasons  and  for  some  others  was  a  consistent 
profiteer,  and  which  now  sees  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
profiteering  dried  up. 

How  greatly  industry  profited  from  inflation  and  depre¬ 
ciation  is  shown  by  the  first  gold  mark  balance  sheets 
which,  under  a  law  of  last  winter,  are  now  being  published. 
These  balance  sheets  show  that  the  enormous  secured  com¬ 
pany  debts  of  1913  have  shrunken  to  an  inconsiderable 
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sum  * ;  and  one  necessary  result  of  this  is  that  the  new  gold 
mark  capitalisations,  which  represent  the  surplus  of  assets 
over  liabilities,  are  fixed  at  much  higher  figures  than  before 
the  war.  When  Schacht  put  through  his  currency  reform 
this  process  of  company  enrichment  was  still  under  way; 
in  measure  as  old  debts  dwindled,  new  debts,  also  destined 
to  dwindle,  were  profitably  incurred.  The  Reichsbank  was 
daily  fabricating  credit  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers, 
who  converted  their  borrowings  into  real  values,  including 
hoards  of  foreign  exchange,  and  who  accumulated  paper 
mark  “  debts  ”  which  fell  in  the  first  week  to  one-tenth  or 
even  to  less  of  their  original  gold  value.  To  this  pleasant 
system  the  currency  reform  put  an  end.  To-day  indus¬ 
trial  companies  can  not  only  not  borrow  on  the  profit¬ 
able  condition  that  they  need  not  pay  back,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  borrow  at  all.  That  is  Schacht’s  service — 
and  his  disservice.  By  him,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution,  the  justified  State  financial  and  currency  in¬ 
terest  was  set  above  the  wholly  unjustified  interest  of 
profiteering  business.  Naturally,  business  is  displeased; 
naturally  it  sighs  for  a  return  of  the  inflation-depreciation 
system,  although  that,  as  business  best  of  all  knows,  would 
mean  new  financial  and  currency  chaos.  Hence  during 
the  last  few  weeks  have  been  symptoms  of  an  open  quarrel 
between  the  Government  and  business;  and  the  particular 
targets  of  business  are  the  Reichsbank  system  and  its 
champion  the  Reichsbank  President. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  realise  the  interests  at  stake  must 
know  the  main  results  of  Dr.  Schacht’s  activities  in  the 
last  eight  months.  The  Federal  finances  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  set  in  order.  The  re-accumulation  of  a  gold  debt, 
which  began  after  the  extinction  by  depreciation  of  the  war 
and  post-war  debts,  has  been  stayed,  and  debt  is  actually 
being  paid  off.  Deflation  has  succeeded  inflation,  and 
the  currency  may  now  be  considered  definitely  stabilised. 
Price  fluctuations  have  been  reduced  to  the  normal,  and 
thereby  heavy,  incalculable,  and  unfair  burdens  on  the 
wage-  and  salary-earning  classes  have  been  removed.  The 

(i)  From  (in  the  present  area)  4,600  million  gold  marks  to  an  estimated 
414  million  gold  marks. 
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foreign  exchange  shortage,  which  accompanied  and  was 
a  cause  of  the  paper  mark’s  depreciation,  has  come  to  an 
end.  If  Dr.  Schacht  alone  is  given  credit  for  these 
achievements,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  was  nothing 
very  original  or  startling  in  his  methods.  The  Renten- 
mark  currency,  the  one  measure  which  was  wholly  new, 
was  devised  by  others,  before  Schacht  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  service.  In  general,  the  reforms  were  put  through 
on  known  lines,  and  might  as  well  have  been  put  through 
two  or  three  years  before.  Schacht’s  merit  is  that  he  did 
put  them  through,  whereas  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats, 
who  long  ago  realised  the  necessity  of,  and  foresaw  the 
necessary  methods  of,  reform,  simply  did  nothing.  The 
German  popular  distrust  of  politicians  and  bureaucrats  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery  that  the  long- 
demanded  reforms  were  not  very  difficult  after  all ;  that  the 
difficulty  lay  not  in  methods,  but  in  men. 

Schacht  is  neither  politician  nor  bureaucrat.  He  is 
merely  an  uncommonly  able  banker,  with  particular  com¬ 
petence  in  foreign  trade  and  payment  balance  questions, 
who,  without  any  helpful  connections,  had  at  the  age  of 
thirty  attained  the  position  of  director  of  the  Dresdner 
Bank.  His  leanings  and  associations  are  international ; 
he  is  a  good  linguist  and  an  authority  on  English  business 
and  English  economic  history.  His  first  published  work 
bore  the  title.  The  Theoretical  Contents  of  English 
M ercantilism.  Before  that  he  had  studied  economic 
questions  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Kiel.  Later 
he  worked  in  the  Commercial  Treaties  Department,  and 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Handelsvertragsverein,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  aimed  at  the  lowering  of  tariffs  all  round. 
His  part  in  the  war  was  to  organise  a  new  bank  of  issue 
at  Brussels.  This  was  his  first  important  official  commis¬ 
sion.  In  1916  he  was  back  in  private  banking,  this  time 
with  the  combined  Darmstadter  und  National  Bank.  His 
second  term  in  the  State  service  lasted  only  a  few  weeks. 
In  November,  1923,  he  became  Currency  Commissioner, 
a  post  created  ad  hoc  for  the  handling  of  a  crisis  which 
could  no  longer  be  ignored ;  and  as  the  crisis  dominated 
all  other  issues,  he  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with 
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advisory  voice.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  currency 
reform  was  successfully  put  through.  On  January  ist 
Schacht  became  President  of  the  Reichsbank  in  succession 
to  the  late  Herr  Havenstein.  Strictly  defined,  this  is  no 
official  position;  but  Herr  Havenstein  had  acted  as  an 
official.  He  had  discounted  Treasury  Bills  obediently  for 
half  a  dozen  Finance  Ministers,  playing  an  entirely  passive 
role,  until  the  mark  got  into  a  condition  compared  with 
which  even  the  Soviet  rouble  looked  respectable.  Schacht 
as  Reichsbank  President  plays  an  independent  role,  and 
a  dominant  role.  With  him  personally  is  tied  up  the  mark’s 
new  stability;  with  the  stability  is  tied  up  the  balancing 
of  the  finances ;  and  with  both  reforms  are  tied  up  Repara¬ 
tions,  because,  as  Germans  now  see,  no  plausible  scheme 
of  Reparations  could  possibly  have  been  produced  had  not 
Germany  herself  first  done  something  to  set  her  house  in 
order.  Finally,  Schacht  is  the  one  German  who  has 
shown  himself  able  to  get  foreign  loans.  The  Schacht 
system  represents  a  policy  of  stability  at  home  and  con¬ 
fidence  from  abroad.  It  began  in  achievement,  and  ended 
in  prestige.  In  such  conditions  Dr.  Schacht  has  come  to 
hold  more  power  than  any  Minister;  and,  as  the  only 
urgent  questions  are  economic,  nothing  can  be  done  in 
any  urgent  question  without  his  consent. 

The  State  financial  system  introduced  after  Schacht’s 
currency  reform  has  thoroughly  justified  itself.  In 
October,  1923,  when  revenue,  paid  in  ever-depreciating 
marks,  sank  to  under  the  one-thousandth  part  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  even  optimists  did  not  believe  that  a  financial  balance 
would  be  achieved  within  visible  time.  It  seemed  at  first 
that  this  view  was  well  founded.  The  currency  reform 
forbade  resort  to  further  inflation  (politely  called  “  dis¬ 
counting  of  Treasury  bills  ”),  and  provided  a  mere 
900,000,000  Rentenmarks,  or  £45,000,000  gold,  to  cover 
the  expected  large  deficits  between  the  date  of  the  reform 
and  the  then  unforeseen  date  of  Budget  equilibrium.  If 
this  sum  proved  inadequate,  the  combined  financial  and 
currency  reform  must  fail.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  limited  credit  had  been  taken 
up,  and  the  Budget  was  not  yet  balanced.  Yet  the  first 
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three  months  of  1924  produced  a  surplus  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  milliard  gold  marks.  This  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  in  the  Finance  Ministry’s  accounts,  which 
show  a  deficit  of  99,400,000  gold  marks.  But  already  the 
Government  had  begun  redeeming  debt  out  of  revenue, 
and  in  these  three  months  339,500,000  gold  marks  of  debt 
(Gold  Loan  of  1923)  had  been  redeemed.  This  improve¬ 
ment  has  continued  in  the  new  financial  year,  which  began 
on  April  ist.  Up  to  June  20th  revenue  totalled 
1,426,768,649  gold  marks,  and  expenditure  1,459,947,674 
gold  marks;  but  this  time  221,478,583  gold  marks  were 
paid  out  of  revenue  for  redemption  of  debt.  The  improve¬ 
ment  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because,  although  no 
Reparations  are  being  paid  and  no  compensation  is  being 
granted  to  Ruhr  producers  for  their  enforced  deliveries 
to  the  French,  large  expenditure  under  various  headings 
classed  as  “  for  execution  of  the  Peace  Treaty  ”  was  neces¬ 
sary.  On  these  aims  over  460,000,000  gold  marks,  of 
which  313,000,000  were  for  maintenance  of  the  occupying 
armies,  were  spent  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  financial 
year.  The  new  Federal  Debt,  in  which  the  practically 
repudiated  war  and  post-war  paper  mark  debts  are  no 
longer  booked,  reached  on  December  31st  last  a  high 
point  of  2,218,100,000  gold  marks.  By  April  3Qth  it  had 
been  reduced  to  1,734,000,000  gold  marks,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  still  going  on. 

This  achievement  was  possible  only  because  the  currency 
depreciation  had  ceased.  Depreciation  and  deficits  had 
worked  as  a  vicious  circle ;  depreciation  brought  down  the 
yield  of  taxes,  and  the  resulting  deficits  were  stopped  by 
inflation,  which  meant  more  depreciation.  The  inflation 
now  came  to  an  end.  The  Reichsbank’s  paper  mark 
circulation  continued  to  increase  after  the  date  of  the 
currency  reform,  but  the  main  cause  of  this  was  the  issue 
of  paper  marks  in  exchange  for  emergency  notes  circulated 
by  various  public  bodies  during  the  cash  famine  of  late 
1923.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  emergency 
currency  worth,  at  the  paper  mark’s  now  fixed  gold 
exchange,  870,(XX),ooo  gold  marks  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  The  last  available  report  shows  note  circula- 
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tion  of  all  kinds,  including  emergency  notes,  to  be 
2,825,200,000  gold  marks,  which  is  46.54  of  the  combined 
note  and  gold  circulation  at  the  end  of  1913.  To 
foreigners  German  currency  still  looks  chaotic.  There  are 
paper  marks,  Rentenmarks,  theoretical  “  gold  marks  ” 
used  for  calculation  only,  two  different  kinds  of  currency 
based  on  Gold  Loan  scrip,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
central  and  local  emergency  issues,  which  are  rapidly 
being  called  in.  In  practice,  however,  the  currency 
stabilisation  has  removed  the  old  confusion.  As  before 
the  war,  trade  is  transacted  in  “  marks,”  which  is  invari¬ 
ably  understood  to  mean  i  Rentenmark,  worth  i  gold 
mark,  or  i  billion  of  any  of  the  paper  mark  issues.  The 
real  element  of  confusion,  the  varying  gold  values  of  the 
different  currencies,  has  disappeared.  Properly  described, 
the  new  “  mark  ”  is  a  “  managed  ”  currency,  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  a  gold  currency.  The  management  began 
when  Schacht,  having  first  established  the  Rentenmark, 
deliberately  beared  the  old  paper  mark  at  home  down  to 
the  4.2  billions  to  the  dollar  which  was  about  its  exchange 
abroad;  and  then  took  measures  to  retain  its  internal 
buying  power  at  that  level.  This  policy  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  pursued,  with  the  result  that  to-day  gold  mark 
prices  (assuming  the  Rentenmark,  or  i  billion  paper  marks, 
to  be  a  gold  mark)  are  rather  lower  than  abroad.  Certain 
products,  notably  textiles,  are  still  abnormally  dear;  but 
there  are  special  reasons  for  this  dearness,  one  being  the 
extraordinarily  high  rate  charged  for  credit.  In  late 
November,  1923,  a  fortnight  after  the  Rentenmark’s  crea¬ 
tion,  prices  were  so  monstrously  high  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  prevent  new  exchange  depreciation.  But 
the  Reichsbank’s  persistent  deflation  policy  acted  counter 
to  that;  and  to-day,  tested  by  the  relation  of  its  home 
buying  power  to  its  foreign  exchange,  the  mark  currency 
is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Schacht’s  policy  brought  another  success  of  import¬ 
ance.  It  restored  normal  conditions  to  the  exchange 
market.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  achieved  merely 
by  keeping  the  exchange  of  the  mark  stable.  It  needed  also 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply.  Though  the 
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new  mark  was  stable,  yet  for  months  after  stabilisation  the 
exchange  famine  which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the 
Armistice  remained  acute.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of 
June  the  Reichsbank  was  rationing  applicants  for  pounds 
and  dollars  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  their  demand. 
To-day  the  Bank  meets  the  whole  demand.  This  was 
achieved  partly  by  restricting  credit.  Restricted  credit 
made  it  impossible  to  buy  exchange  with  borrowed  marks, 
and  compelled  hoarders  of  foreign  exchange  to  realise 
for  marks.  But  mainly  it  was  achieved  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Schacht’s  new  Gold  Discount  Bank.  The 
Gold  Discount  Bank  is  a  fruit  of  the  new  confidence  in 
Germany  internationally  felt  since  the  financial  reforms 
and  currency  stabilisation  were  put  through.  Schacht  was 
able  to  borrow  in  London  ;^5,C)00,ooo,  or  half  the  capital 
of  his  bank,  the  other  half  being  subscribed  at  home,  and 
he  got  a  promise  of  a  further  £10,000,000  re-discount 
credit,  and  later  obtained  American  re-discount  credits  total¬ 
ling  $30,000,000.  The  Gold  Discount  Bank’s  operations 
had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  exchange  market.  Its  credits 
are  given  only  to  importers  of  raw  materials  intended  for 
re-export  in  finished  form,  and  the  yields  of  exported 
manufactures  are  pledged  for  repayment.  For  internal 
business  the  Gold  Discount  Bank  gives  no  credit.  But 
its  operations  have  a  certain  indirect  influence  on  internal 
credit.  Importers  who  need  foreign  exchange  have  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  borrowing  marks  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  exchange;  and  to  this  extent  the  internal  credit 
stringency  has  been  relieved. 

It  is  impossible,  as  the  recent  experience  of  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovcikia,  Poland,  and  other  Continental  countries 
shows,  to  put  through  stabilisation  or  deflation  reforms 
without  paying  certain  unpleasant  penalties.  That  is  why 
the  Schacht  system  is  not  universally  liked.  Germany’s 
penalty  is  a  credit  and  capital  famine.  After  for  years 
indulging  in  a  debauch  of  manufactured  credit,  industry 
cannot  raise  sufficient  working  capital  to  keep  itself  going. 
Money  for  long  terms  costs  70  to  icx)  per  cent.;  often  it 
cannot  be  borrowed  even  at  these  rates.  In  April  and 
May  not  a  single  loan  was  floated  and  not  a  single  issue 
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of  industrial  debentures  was  registered.  The  private 
banks  no  longer  give  credit.  Their  own  capital  has 
shrunken  through  depreciation  to  nothing,  and  their 
deposits  have  fallen  more  than  8o  per  cent,  since  1913. 
The  balance  sheets  of  the  seven  largest  banks  for  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1923,  show  total  deposits  of  a  gold  value  of  only 
1,161,800,000  marks,  against  6,067,900,000  marks  ten 
years  ago.  Manufacturers  find  difficulty  in  paying 
wages;  orders  for  goods  are  withheld  because  would-be 
buyers  cannot  raise  money,  and  existing  orders  are  can¬ 
celled.  Depression  prevails,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  new 
increase  of  unemployment.  In  general,  however,  the 
Schacht  system  made  for  better  business.  Unemployment 
had  already  increased  in  the  last  year  of  inflation  and 
depreciation;  and  six  weeks  after  stabilisation  there  were 
i.533iOOo  fully  unemployed  and  over  800,000  partly  un¬ 
employed  in  unoccupied  territory  only.  By  June  ist,  1924, 
the  number  of  fully  unemployed  had  fallen  to  210,000, 
the  number  of  partly  unemployed  (estimated)  to  100,000. 
The  belief  of  opponents  that  Schacht’s  deflation  policy 
would  mean  permanent  unemployment  was  proved  to  be 
wrong.  But  the  capital  famine  ultimately  brought  the 
improvement  to  an  end. 

On  this  point  Schacht  holds  very  definite  views,  in  which 
he  is  in  sharp  opposition  to  industry  and  to  some  outside 
experts.  The  capital  famine,  he  says,  is  due  to  exhaustion 
during  the  war,  to  Reparations  deliveries,  and  to  the  un- 
paid-for  seizures  of  goods  on  the  Ruhr.  It  is  chronic.  It 
cannot  be  remedied  by  national  saving  and  by  re-accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital,  because  such  a  recuperative  process  would 
need  a  very  long  time,  and  meantime  the  shortage  of  capital 
retards  recuperation.  The  only  remedy  is  to  attract 
foreign  capital  into  German  industry,  into  mortgages,  and 
into  other  long-term  investments.  This,  however,  will  be 
possible  only  after  Reparations  are  settled.  It  is  therefore 
urgent,  says  Dr.  Schacht,  that  the  Dawes  plan  should  be 
put  into  force  at  once.  In  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  the 
past  century  Germany’s  coalmines  and  smelting  concerns 
were  largely  developed  with  the  aid  of  Belgian,  English 
and  Dutch  capital.  This  process  must  be  repeated.  The 
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inducement  is  the  very  high  interest  rate  which  is  bound 
to  prevail  in  Germany  during  the  next  few  decades.  Some 
of  the  stable  value  loans,  all  fully  secured,  which  were 
issued  in  1923  to-day  sell  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  at  prices 
which  yield  18  per  cent,  interest.  But  foreigners  do  not 
buy  them.  Political  uncertainty  prevents  foreign  money 
flowing  into  Germany  as  it  flows  into  all  countries  where 
high  interest  rates  go  together  with  reasonable  safety. 

That  is  Schacht’s  view,  and  he  is  supported  by  the 
Cabinet.  The  alternative  method  is  to  expand  credit  at 
home,  that  is,  to  manufacture  credit.  This  method  involves 
inflation,  and  inflation  would  upset  the  new  currency 
stability,  ruin  the  restored  finances,  and  bring  back  the 
conditions  of  1919-23.  Schacht  is  unpopular  in  business 
circles  because  he  refuses  to  manufacture  credit.  Busi¬ 
ness  clamours  for  money  at  any  price ;  and  outside  experts 
demand  that  the  Reichsbank  shall  raise  its  present  10  per 
cent,  discount  rate  to  20  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  and  so 
encourage  savings  and  re-accumulation;  it  is  better,  say 
these  experts,  to  give  very  dear  credit  than  not  to  give  it 
at  all.  This  clamour  is  natural  enough,  as  for  years 
business  was  taught  to  regard  the  State  and  the  Reichsbank 
as  the  natural  fountains  of  credit.  Schacht  insists  that 
the  old  system  shall  not  return.  It  is  more  important, 
he  declares,  to  keep  the  currency  stable  and  to  keep  the 
finances  balanced  than  it  is  to  relieve  industry,  hard- 
pressed  though  industry  may  be.  On  May  30th  he  told 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Reichsbank  that  “  The  Bank 
is  determined  that  its  credit  policy  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  currency  considerations.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  maintaining  the  mark’s 
stability.  .  .  .  Business  must  look  out  for  itself.”  Busi¬ 
ness  refuses  to  see  things  in  this  way.  It  remembers  the 
easy  profits  of  the  inflation  age,  but  does  not  remember 
the  anarchy  and  uncertainty  of  which  it  then  complained. 
“  Since  the  Rentenmark  was  created,”  says  the  Finance 
Minister,  Dr.  Luther,  “  the  German  nation  has  forgotten 
how  things  formerly  stood.” 

Substantially,  the  controversy  raging  around  Dr. 
Schacht’s  name  is  an  issue  between  honest  currency  and 
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honest  State  finance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
speculation,  debt  evasion,  and  tax  evasion.  A  vital  inter¬ 
national  issue  is  also  involved.  Were  the  currency  to¬ 
morrow  to  collapse  and  the  State  finances,  as  must  inevit¬ 
ably  follow,  to  fall  back  to  confusion,  the  Reparations 
settlement  would  be  postponed  indefinitely.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  Reparations  settlement  this 
time  fails,  the  Schacht  reforms  will  be  imperilled.  It  is 
plain  from  Dr.  Schacht’s  utterances,  though  he  has  not 
directly  put  it  so,  that  he  regards  any  immediate  Repara¬ 
tions  settlement  which  is  at  all  tolerable  as  being  prefer¬ 
able  to  postponement  with  the  chance  of  a  better  settlement 
at  a  later  date.  Hence  Schacht  stands  emphatically  for 
the  Dawes  scheme,  though  that  scheme  contains  many 
doubtful  features.  He  declares  that  the  necessary  export 
surplus  can  be  created,  and  that  the  2,500,000,000  gold 
marks  a  year  which  is  the  normal  sum  provided  for  can 
therefore  be  paid.  But  on  this  point  he  makes  two  im¬ 
portant  reservations.  The  first  is  the  question :  will 
Germany  be  allowed  to  export }  Will  Allied  countries  and 
some  neutral  countries  reverse  their  present  trade  policies 
in  order  that  German  export  surpluses,  which  in  the  first 
instance  represent  merely  surpluses  of  German  production 
over  German  consumption,  may  really  find  buyers?  The 
second  point  involves  a  question  of  principle,  lying  in  the 
very  nature  of  Reparations.  If  the  international  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  flood  of  German  exports  is  withdrawn,  and  if  the 
annual  payments  are  duly  made  to  the  Allies,  will  the 
Allies  really  benefit  ?  That  they  will  benefit  is  the  under¬ 
lying  assumption  of  Reparations.  Schacht  doubts.  He 
doubts  whether  it  is  under  any  circumstances  possible  to 
make  very  large  transfers  of  wealth  from  one  country  to 
another  country,  or  to  a  group  of  countries ;  and  he  suspects 
that  the  world’s  dread  of  the  promised  German  export  flood 
is  merely  an  expression  of  the  world’s  unconscious  doubt 
concerning  the  very  nature  of  Reparations.  Put  other¬ 
wise,  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  as  a  result  of 
various  reactions,  direct  and  indirect,  on  international 
industry,  trade  and  indebtedness,  the  apparent  German 
loss  may  not  prove  an  Allied  gain,  and  may  not  even  prove 
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a  German  loss.  Allied  statesmen  have  never  faced  this 
problem,  and  could  not  face  it  without  first  giving  certain 
embarrassing  explanations  of  their  past  utterances  and 
promises.  That  Dr.  Schacht  has  not  raised  the  problem 
with  the  design  of  preventing  a  Reparations  settlement 
may  be  conceded ;  he  has,  in  fact,  never  raised  it  publicly 
at  all;  and  he  presses  for  a  settlement  in  the  belief  that, 
whatever  the  ultimate  effects  are  for  either  party,  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  will  be  an  improvement  in  Germany’s  economic 
condition.  This  view  can  be  understood  in  view  of  his 
expectation  of  foreign  capital  help,  and  of  his  opinion  that 
the  burden  of  the  annual  payments  can  be  borne.  No 
man  in  Germany  presses  more  urgently  for  a  settlement, 
for  almost  any  kind  of  settlement.  The  meaning  of  his 
reservation  is  that,  while  Germany  can  carry  out  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  present  under  consideration,  a  few  years’ 
experience  will  show  whether  the  Allies  will  really  like 
having  it  carried  out.  Probably  this  view,  which  is  well 
known  to  everyone  who  has  talked  with  Dr.  Schacht  on 
the  subject,  will  have  no  influence  on  the  immediate 
Reparations  question.  But  it  is  significant  as  coming  from 
a  man  who  is,  perhaps  even  more  than  a  banker,  an  expert 
on  international  trade. 


GEORGE  FOX  AND  THE  QUAKERS 
By  Gilbert  Thomas 

It  is  three  hundred  years  since  George  Fox,  the 
father  of  Quakerism,  was  born.  If  the  ghost  of  this 
Leicestershire  weaver’s  son  could  see  the  imposing  building 
which  is  soon  to  arise  opposite  Euston  Station,  and  which  is 
to  be  the  new  headquarters  of  the  “  people  called  Friends,” 
he  would  be  amazed  at  the  development  of  the  Society  of 
which  he  was  at  first  the  unconscious  founder.  The  new 
building  might  suggest  that  numerically  the  Quakers  are 
far  stronger  than  they  actually  are.  But,  in  any  case,  it 
would  not  be  the  size  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to-day  that 
would  impress  Fox.  It  would  be  the  nature  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  astonish,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  perplex, 
him.  In  his  early  days.  Fox’s  prophetic  zeal  was  such  that 
he  expected  all  Christendom  to  bo  won,  sooner  or  later, 
to  his  own  unorganised  form  of  Christianity.  What  he 
could  not  foresee  was  that  the  organised  Society  which 
inevitably  sprang  up,  even  in  his  own  lifetime,  as  the  result 
of  his  itinerant  preaching,  would  become,  not  extensive, 
but  eminently  respectable  and  prosperous  in  the  worldly 
sense.  And  it  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  Fox’s 
first  little  bands  of  “seekers,”  humble  and  illiterate  men 
and  women,  were  the  target  of  the  worst  kinds  of  ridicule 
and  persecution  to  our  own  days,  when  Quakerism  is  sug¬ 
gestive  to  the  popular  mind  not  only  of  essential  moral 
soundness,  but  of  commercial  success  (built  always  on 
strict  integrity)  and  of  social  dignity  and  influence.  The 
ways  of  destiny,  viewed  in  any  but  very  long  perspective, 
are  strange,  and,  until  the  full  flower  of  development  can 
be  seen,  after  events  seem  often  to  bear  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  seed.  If,  however,  we  cannot  fathom  the 
mysterious  processes  of  growth,  at  least  they  hold  us  by 
their  fascination ;  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  to  glance  afresh  at  the  founder  of  Quakerism  and 
briefly  to  pass  in  review  the  salient  features  of  the  three 
hundred  years  of  that  history  which  he  inaugurated,  but  of 
which  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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I 

George  Fox  was  born  at  Fenny  Drayton  in  1624,  the 
year  before  Charles  I  came  to  the  throne.  His  father, 
called  by  his  neighbours  “  Righteous  Christer,”  was 
a  weaver,  who  also  dealt  in  wool  and  cattle.  His  mother, 
who  was  described  by  Penn  as  being  “  upright  ”  and 
“accomplished  beyond  most  of  her  degree,”  came  of  a 
family  that  had  suffered  much  martyrdom  in  days  gone  by. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  George  at  an  early  age  was  “more  serious, 
inward,  solid  and  still  ”  than  their  other  children ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  eccentric,  and  as  a  youth 
he  was  quite  successful  in  dealing  with  his  father’s  sheep. 
The  turning  point  in  his  career  seems  to  have  been  a 
visit  in  early  manhood  to  a  fair.  Some  friends  took  him  to 
an  inn,  where  unlimited  drinks  were  ordered.  Fox  was 
revolted,  and,  leaving  his  share  of  the  reckoning,  quitted 
the  tavern  in  loneliness  and  dejection  of  spirit.  There 
followed  days  of  misery  and  sleepless  nights,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  “moved”  to  break  off  all  relationships  with 
his  family  and  “fellowship  with  young  and  old.”  He 
wandered  about  the  country,  seeking  spiritual  light,  but 
gaining  none.  Of  the  many  “  priests  ”  whom  he  consulted, 
some  recommended  tobacco,  others  blood-letting,  and 
others  marriage  as  the  solution  of  his  problem.  But  in 
1646  there  came  at  last  the  first  great  “opening.”  It  was 
revealed  to  him  that  “  being  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  does  not  of  necessity  fit  men  to  be  ministers,”  and 
that  “  God  does  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.” 
It  “  came  ”  to  him  that  the  soul  could  only  gain  illumina¬ 
tion  by  the  direct  “  inner  light  ”  of  God,  and  this  brought 
him  to  his  cardinal  belief  in  the  sufficiency  and  universality 
of  Christ’s  spirit. 

Filled  with  the  glow  and  power  of  this  revelation.  Fox 
started  upon  his  missionary  journeys.  These  were  to 
extend  during  the  next  forty  years  to  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Jamaica,  the  Barbados,  America,  Holland,  and 
Germany;  and  when  we  remember  the  difficulties  and 
hazards  of  travel  in  his  day  and  the  constant  persecution 
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and  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  mere 
mileage  covered  by  Fox  is  evidence  of  his  amazing  courage 
and  energy.  His  earlier  travels,  however,  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England.  The 
beginning  of  his  preaching  coincided  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  a  time  when  hope  ran 
high.  Despotism  had  been  overthrown.  A  new  era 
seemed  to  be  dawning,  and  the  day  of  tolerance,  religious 
and  political,  was  apparently  at  hand.  In  an  age  when 
religion  was  the  main  topic  of  popular  conversation,  the 
dreams  of  Utopia  inspired  by  the  Commonwealth  took 
many  fantastic  religious  forms,  and,  though  the  ideal  of 
tolerance  received  lip  service,  dispute  between  the  various 
Puritan  sects  rose,  in  fact,  to  a  white  heat  of  acrimony.  It 
was  to  a  world  torn  and  embittered  by  rival  theological 
theories  that  Fox  came  with  his  simple  gospel  of  light  and 
love.  It  is  true  that  his  own  words  and  manner  were 
sometimes  bitter,  and  that  in  other  ways — such  as  his 
attitude  towards  harmless  pleasure — he  reflected  inevitably 
to  some  degree  the  temper  of  his  times.  But  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  man  was  as  gentle  as  his  courage  was  great  and 
as  his  teaching  was,  for  his  own  contemporaries,  new  and 
revolutionary. 

We  will  consider  his  teaching  in  a  moment.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  typical  incidents  in  his  life  may  be  recalled; 
and,  to  begin  with,  one  incident  that  was  not  typical  should, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned.  As  he  was  returning  one  day 
to  Leicestershire  from  imprisonment  at  Derby,  he 
approached  Lichfield,  and  the  three  spires  of  the  cathedral 
“struck  at  his  life.”  Leaving  his  shoes  with  some  shep¬ 
herds,  he  entered  the  city,  and,  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets  on  market  day,  cried  out  repeatedly,  “Woe  to  the 
bloody  city  of  Lichfield.”  No  one  molested  him;  but  Fox 
afterwards  marvelled  at  his  own  conduct,  and  his  own 
explanation  of  it  is  probably  correct.  Weakened  as  he 
was  by  long  incarceration,  his  mind  was  subconsciously 
inflamed  by  stories  told  him  as  a  boy  by  his  mother  of 
martyrdom  at  Lichfield  in  times  past.  Hostile  critics  have 
concentrated  upon  this  strange  act  on  the  part  of  Fox  and 
have  used  it  to  represent  him  as  a  wild  fanatic.  But  the 
episode  was  an  isolated  one  in  his  life.  Two  incidents  that 
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were  thoroughly  characteristic  may  be  cited.  (The  first 
concerns  his  visit  to  Nottingham  in  1649.  Fox  entered  the 
“  steeple-house  ”  as  the  preacher,  from  the  text  of  “  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  was  expounding 
the  ordinary  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  complete  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  Scripture.  Fox,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sermon,  stood  up  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  but  “  in  the  divine  light  by  which 
the  Scriptures  were  given  ”  that  doctrines  must  be  judged. 
For  this  declaration  he  was  imprisoned.  The  second  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  while  he  was  in  Derby  Gaol  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  pressed  for  a  soldier  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  army,  and  was,  indeed,  offered  a  captaincy.  But  he 
refused,  saying  that  he  “  lived  in  virtue  of  that  life  and 
power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars.”  Thus 
originated  the  pacifism  that  has  always  remained  an 
essential  factor  in  Quaker  principle  and  practice. 

When  the  incidents  of  Fox’s  life  are  thus  baldly  sum¬ 
marised,  it  might  seem  that  he  was  a  mere  obstructionist  or 
passive  resister.  A  very  different  impression  is  gained 
from  a  perusal  of  his  Journal.  Unfortunately,  the  Journal 
is  less  read  by  the  general  public  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
though  its  appearance  in  a  popular  edition  ^  should 
now  bring  it  within  popular  reach.  It  inevitably  pro¬ 
vokes  comparison  with  Wesley’s  Journal.  The  superficial 
advantages  are  all  in  favour  of  Wesley,  who  was  not  only 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  but,  in  no  unworthy  sense,  a 
man  of  the  world.  Wesley  had  an  eye  for  everything,  and 
a  gift  of  incisive  humour.  His  pages  give  us  a  unique 
picture  of  his  times.  Fox’s  do  no  such  thing.  Fox  was  an 
unlettered  man,  whose  reading  was  limited  to  his  Bible; 
and  he  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  mission  that  he 
has  no  general  picture  of  his  age  to  offer  us.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  story  of  his  meetings,  his  travels  and  his  imprison¬ 
ments  constantly  repeating  itself,  his  Jotirnal  somehow 
holds  the  attention  no  less  surely  than  Wesley’s;  and  this 
fact  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  very  vital  and  construc¬ 
tive,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive,  spirit  that  it  reflects. 

(i)  The  Journal  of  George  Fox.  Edited  by  Norman  Penney,  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  D.Litt.  (Dent  5s.). 
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We  have  said  that  Fox’s  cardinal  belief  was  the 
sufficiency  and  universality  of  Christ’s  spirit.  This  was, 
for  his  own  day,  a  startling  doctrine.  It  introduced  a 
spring  of  living  spiritual  water  into  a  world  that  had  mis¬ 
taken  theology  for  religion.  The  various  Puritan  sects  of 
the  time  were  concerned  more  with  theory  than  with 
conduct.  Religion  was  a  matter  of  intellectual  belief,  and 
the  particular  beliefs  that  were  necessary  for  salvation,  not 
in  this  world,  where  salvation  was  held  to  be  impossible, 
but  in  a  world  to  come,  varied  among  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  the  Ranters,  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  and  all  the  other  sects  that  filled  the 
complicated  theological  chequer-board  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Fox’s  contention  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was 
inherent  in  men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  countries  cut  right 
across  every  generally  accepted  dogma.  It  was  a  denial, 
for  instance,  of  the  theory  of  election;  it  undermined  all 
priestly  authority;  and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
idea  that  men  even  after  salvation  must  repeatedly  fall 
from  grace  in  this  world,  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  human 
perfectibility.  Fox’s  teaching,  therefore,  naturally  in¬ 
fluenced  conduct  in  a  way  that  the  conventional  Puritan 
doctrines  failed  to  do,  and  it  made  for  a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  which  in  his  own  life  found  expression  in  his 
concern  for  reform  and  education. 

In  essence,  of  course.  Fox’s  ideas  were  but  a  revival  of 
those  of  primitive  Christianity.  But  the  crucial  point  about 
them  is  this :  that  they  did  not  represent  a  deliberate  or 
conscious  return.  If  they  had  been  but  an  imitation  they 
would  have  lacked  driving  force.  The  immense  driving 
force  which  they  did  actually  possess  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  through  inward  and  patient  searching,  through  agony 
of  mind  and  bitter  travail  of  soul,  old  truths  came  to  Fox 
with  all  the  glory  and  all  the  primitive  purity  and  dynamic 
of  a  new  discovery.  He  would  study  his  Bible — no  man 
ever  knew  it  better — for  confirmation  of  the  truths  he 
preached.  But  truth  for  him  sprang,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  personal  experience,  as  truth  must  always  spring  if 
it  is  to  have  reality  and  vitality. 
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The  reality  and  vitality  of  Fox’s  message  soon  won  him 
many  disciples.  He  had  at  first  no  thought  of  founding  a 
new  religious  sect.  As  we  have  said,  his  zeal  inspired  the 
hope  that  all  Christendom  would  ultimately  be  won  to  his 
own  unorganised  form  of  religion.  In  this  zeal  there  was 
no  egotism.  James  Nayler,  one  of  his  early  preachers,  lost 
his  head  to  the  extent  of  himself  receiving  worship  from 
his  followers — a  passing  madness  for  which  he  suffered 
horrible  penalties — but  Fox  himself  always  retained  an 
unsullied  personal  humility.  But  if  Fox  had  no  desire 
for  an  organisation,  it  was  forced  upon  him  as  converts 
multiplied;  and,  when  he  realised  the  necessity  for  it,  he 
himself,  a  very  practical  mystic,  played  a  foremost  part 
in  fashioning  it.  The  organisation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  undergone  modifications  since  his  day;  but  it 
remains  substantially  unaltered,  and  the  “  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,”  which  is  still  regularly  held,  recalls  by  its 
name  the  fact  that  the  first  concern  of  the  early  Friends, 
when  they  met  together  in  conference,  was  for  those  of  their 
number  who  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned.  The  main 
characteristics  of  Quaker  church  organisation  —  the 
equality  in  government  between  men  and  women,  and  the 
dispensing  with  ordained  ministers,  sacraments,  ornament 
and  music — are  familiar  to  all.  One  interesting  feature, 
however,  is  less  well  known  and  is  worthy  of  mention. 
The  business  meeting  of  every  Quaker  church  appoints 
its  own  “  clerk,”  who  acts  both  as  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  brings  before  the  meeting  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  considered.  After  each  question  has  been  freely 
discussed,  he  records  “the  sense  of  the  meeting”  in  a 
minute.  There  is  no  voting.  A  wide  difference  of 
opinion  causes,  as  a  rule,  an  adjournment  by  agreement, 
and  further  time  and  consideration  seldom  fail  to  make  a 
united  decision  possible. 

Ill 

It  is  one  of  the  recurring  paradoxes  of  history  that  when 
an  organisation  comes  into  being,  the  life  and  energy  that 
created  it  are  themselves  often  lost.  But  so  long  as  Fox 
lived,  the  Quaker  movement,  in  spite  of  the  organisation, 
retained  its  primitive  simplicity,  purity,  and  driving  force. 
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This  it  did  in  the  face  of  constant  persecution,  which,  for  ^ 

all  Utopian  dreams,  continued  under  Cromwell  and  \ 

became  still  severer  under  Charles  II.  During  Fox’s  , 

lifetime  over  13,000  Friends  were  imprisoned,  of  whom  ! 

some  hundreds  died  in  gaol.  What  imprisonment  was  ) 
like  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  vividly  described  ! 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  their  “  English  Prisons  I 

under  Local  Government.”  With  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  however,  in  1689,  the  year  after  the  , 

Revolution,  persecution  ceased.  Fox  just  lived  to  see  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  with  that  and  his  death  we  enter  upon 
a  new  phase  of  Quaker  history.  Before  coming  to  this, 
however,  reference  must  be  made  to  two  leaders  who 
formed  in  some  sense  a  bridge  between  the  first  period  and 
the  second. 

These  leaders  were  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay. 
Macaulay  has  represented  Fox  as  having  been,  in  modern 
parlance,  a  mere  “  tub-thumper.”  If  however,  he  had  been 
such,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  gained  the 
respect,  if  not  the  agreement,  of  a  man  like  Judge  Fell,  of 
Swarthmore  Hall,  or  won  his  widow  for  his  wife;  and 
it  is  even  more  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  converted 
Penn  and  Barclay,  who  were  not  only  men  of  family  and 
education,  but  of  real  intellectual  distinction.  Penn,  who 
joined  Fox  in  1668,  is,  probably,  the  most  generally 
familiar  of  all  the  Quaker  leaders,  and  in  the  figure  of  this 
handsome  admiral’s  son,  who,  after  seeing  military  service 
and  having  enjoyed  the  frivolities  of  the  Court,  threw  away 
his  sword  and  donned,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  quiet 
Quaker  garb,  there  is  certainly  an  element  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  Penn’s  experiment  in  colonisation  gives  him  a 
place  apart  not  merely  in  Quaker,  but  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  history.  Sympathetic  critics  have,  doubtless, 
painted  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  rosiest  possible 
colours.  But,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
exaggeration,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  as  a  coloniser  Penn 
showed  himself  to  be  immensely  ahead  of  his  times,  and, 
though  the  growing  complexity  of  events  and  the  outvoting 
of  the  Quaker  element  in  the  Assembly  brought  ultimate 
defeat  to  his  scheme,  his  dealing  for  many  years  with  the 
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Indians  remains  for  all  time  an  object-lesson  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  possibilities  of  idealism  and  goodwill.  Penn  claims 
a  further  niche  in  national  history  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
through  his  courage  and  skill  that  the  right  of  juries  to 
their  own  opinion  was,  once  and  for  all,  established  in 
English  law.  Penn’s  influence  upon  his  own  Society  at 
home  cannot  yet  be  finally  determined.  That  he  intro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  new  element  into  it  is  obvious,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  one  of  his  rank,  enjoying  Court  favour 
and  possessing  uncommon  political  abilities,  should  have 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  more  simple-minded 
among  his  own  sect.  Penn’s  sincerity,  however,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognised  before  his  own  death,  and  has  since  been 
established  beyond  all  doubt. 

Robert  Barclay  joined  Fox  in  1667.  He  was  then  a 
youth  of  nineteen.  The  son  of  Colonel  Barclay,  of  Urie, 
in  Morayshire,  he  received  a  “  polite  ”  education,  which  he 
completed  in  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  but 
of  predominating  intellect.  He  was  essentially  a  theo¬ 
logical  student,  and  it  was,  therefore,  but  natural  that  he 
should  seek  theological  justification  for  the  new  faith  he 
had  embraced,  and  that  he  should  strive  to  give  it  a  definite 
theological  constitution.  This  he  achieved  in  his  Apology 
for  the  True  Christian  Divinity^  published  in  Latin  in  1676 
and  translated  by  himself  into  English  in  1678.  Barclay 
stressed  the  importance  of  immediate  revelation,  and 
emphasised  the  superiority  of  inner  light  to  reason  or 
Scripture.  There  was  nothing  here  with  which  any 
disciple  of  Fox  could  quarrel.  But  merely  by  stating  the 
early  Quaker  beliefs  in  theological  and  intellectual  terms 
Barclay  unconsciously  contributed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  the  change  that  came  over  Quakerism  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

IV 

Eighteenth  century  Quakerism  is  characterised  by  its 
lapse  into  quietism.  Many  factors  combined  to  cause  this 
lapse.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  period  itself  to  religion.  Secondly,  the 
cessation  of  persecution  found  the  Society  exhausted 
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through  long  suffering,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  set  in. 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  passing  of  the  great  leaders.  And, 
fourthly,  Barclay  by  his  Afology  had,  however  uninten¬ 
tionally,  made  it  easier  for  Friends  to  regard  themselves, 
not  as  missionaries  out  to  win  the  world,  but  as  members 
of  a  self-contained  sect.  The  Quakers,  indeed,  now 
became  “  a  peculiar  people.”  Itinerant  preaching  ceased, 
and  the  Society  became  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  petty 
questions  of  internal  discipline  and  organisation.  Rigid 
conformity  to  prevailing  Quaker  notions  of  dress  became  a 
matter  of  more  importance  than  gaining  converts  to 
Christianity.  Excluded  from  political  life,  and  cut  off  by 
their  own  principles  from  all  normal  amusements.  Friends 
gave  to  business  whatever  thought  they  did  not  give  to 
their  Society.  Their  strict  honesty  and  their  frugal  habits 
of  life  brought  them  a  commercial  prosperity  which  was 
not  as  a  rule  sought  deliberately ;  and  it  is  at  least  to  their 
credit  that  philanthropy  became,  as  it  has  always  remained, 
associated  with  their  success.  Their  increasing  wealth  was 
also  used  to  improve  the  education  of  their  own  children, 
and  in  1779  was  opened,  at  Ackworth,  the  first  of  those 
Quaker  schools  that  have,  deservedly,  won  a  high 
reputation. 

But,  if  eighteenth  century  Quakerism  had  its  redeeming 
lights,  its  general  aspect  was  as  dull  and  uninspiring  as 
its  own  garb  of  the  period.  It  had  lost  touch  with  the 
world.  It  was  divorced  from  life,  and  even  from  the  Bible. 
Fox  put  experience  before  the  Bible,  but  he  never  made 
the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  Bible.  Many  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Friends,  however*  not  only  dismissed  the  ^ible, 
but  rejected  all  learning  and  all  external  influences,  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  come  between 
themselves  and  the  inner  voice  of  God.  Others  were 
tempted  to  enthrone  Barclay’s  Apology  as  their  Bible. 

Awakening  came  with  the  Wesleyan  Revival.  The 
rising  tide  of  enthusiasm  caused  some  of  the  more  evan¬ 
gelical  Friends  to  leave  the  Society.  But  many  leaders, 
ijicluding  Joseph  John  Gurney,  remained  loyal  and  infused 
into  Quakerism  itself  a  more  evangelical  spirit.  Other 
influences  in  the  ninteenth  century  served  to  restore  con- 
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tact  between  Quakerism  and  the  world.  The  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  and  the  opening  of  the  universities  to  Noncon¬ 
formists,  brought  Friends  into  public  life,  for  which  many 
of  them — John  Bright,  of  course,  most  conspicuously — 
found  themselves  to  be  well  adapted.  The  century  saw  a 
great  revival  of  Quaker  aggressive  work.  In  its  earlier 
decades  Friends  played  an  important  part  in  securing 
prison  reform  and  the  abolition  of  slavery;  while  in  more 
recent  days  they  have  become  prominent  in  fields  of 
religious,  social,  political,  and  educational  activity  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  as  a  denomination  have 
exercised  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  In  the  business  world,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  Quaker  names  have  become  household  words.  If 
the  prosperity  of  latter-day  Quakerism  has  seemed  often 
to  have  obscured  the  simplicity  of  spirit  associated  with 
George  Fox,  at  least  the  Society  of  Friends  has  produced  a 
type  of  character — honest,  truthful,  and  reliable — that  is 
now  almost  universally  respected. 

V 

The  war  came  as  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Its  traditional  tenets  and  beliefs  were  brought 
suddenly  into  an  opposition  with  popular  ideas  as  complete 
as  that  of  Fox’s  day,  and  Friends  were  compelled  to 
examine  themselves  and  to  ask  whether  those  tenets  and 
beliefs  had  become  merely  traditional,  or  whether  they  still 
represented  a  sincere  and  vital  faith.  And  the  test 
revealed  the  fact  that,  though  the  fire  of  primitive 
Quakerism  might  have  slumbered,  it  had  not  died  out.  A 
small  number  of  Friends  volunteered  for  military  service; 
but  as  a  body  they  demonstrated  afresh  their  conviction 
of  the  futility  of  force,  and  showed  their  readiness  to  suffer 
again  for  that  conviction.  In  actual  fact,  they  need  not 
have  suffered,  for  when  conscription  was  introduced  in 
1916  the  Government  offered  them  complete  exemption 
from  war  service  on  the  grounds  of  their  established  and 
recognised  objections.  However  the  pacifism'  of  Quakers 
may  itself  be  regarded,  none  can  fail  to  appreciate  that 
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their  spiritual  vitality  was  attested  by  their  refusal  to  accept 
for  themselves  an  exemption  that  was  denied  to  others  who, 
not  belonging  to  their  own  body,  yet  shared  their  views 
upon  war.  Scores  of  young  Friends  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  in  prison  or  military  detention  barracks,  in  which 
latter  some  of  them  were  at  first  subjected  to  real  brutality. 
A  few  were  taken  to  France  and  condemned  to  death, 
though  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out.  Popular  opinion 
thought,  and  may  still  think,  that  their  views  were  wrong. 
But  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  worthy 
descendants  of  George  Fox. 

And  in  other  ways  than  a  refusal  to  embrace  a  selfish 
exemption  from  military  service,  the  Friends  showed  that, 
if  their  Society  had  known  long  periods  of  quietism,  its 
life  had  not  decayed.  They  organised  an  ambulance  unit 
of  their  own;  with  quiet  resolution,  undeterred  by  some¬ 
times  violent  opposition,  they  persisted  in  their  care  of  the 
“enemy  aliens”  in  our  midst,  until  they  were  interned; 
and,  above  all,  they  organised  and  carried  through  a  vast 
system  of  relief  work  in  the  devastated  areas  of  F  ranee  and 
Belgium,  and,  after  the  Armistice,  in  the  late  enemy 
countries,  which  was  characterised  as  much  by  its  good 
management  as  by  its  good  will.  It  is  significant  that  many 
among  the  less  educated  foreigners  who  benefited  by  their 
activities  took  the  words  “  Quaker  ”  and  “  Christian  ”  to  be 
synonymous  English  terms.  -The  Friends  did  not  go  to 
them  as  Friends.  They  went  simply  as  friends. 

VI 

Quakerism  came  into  its  first  fine  flowering  in  a  time  of 
opposition  and  suffering.  It  has  needed  another  such  time 
to  call  forth  a  second  harvest  really  worthy  of  it.  The  most 
thorough-going  Quaker — and  the  present  writer  is  not  one 
at  all — would  not  claim  for  his  own  sect  any  monopoly  of 
truth.  The  most  prejudiced  outsider,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  hardly  fail  to  recognise  that  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  truth  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  unique  in 
presenting  and  emphasising;  and  it  will  be  with  great  loss 
to  *he  world,  therefore,  if  it  allows  itself  to  sink  back  into 
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mere  traditionalism  and  quietism.  It  is  clear  that  the  spirit 
of  George  Fox  is  not  dead;  but  it  must  not  be  permitted  to 
slumber.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  must 
be  a  slavish  worship  or  imitation  of  Fox.  That  would  be  a 
fundamental  denial  of  the  dynamic  principle  for  which, 
above  everything  else.  Fox  himself  stood.  Fox  inevitably 
reflected  many  of  the  limitations  of  his  own  day;  and  it  is 
well  that  his  followers  have  now  almost  completely  broken 
away  from  those  crudities  of  mind  and  habit  and  conduct 
which  they  too  long  thought  it  necessary  to  retain.  To-day 
Friends  are  active  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  State  does 
not  exclude  them  from  political  service,  and  their  own 
scruples  no  longer  shut  them  off  from  literature,  music,  and 
art.  If  into  all  departments  of  life  they  can  infuse  some¬ 
thing  of  the  essential  spirit  of  Fox,  Quakerism  has  before 
it  a  great  future.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
will  expand  largely  in  numbers  as  a  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  one  of  the  supreme  virtues  of  Quakerism 
that  it  does  not  trouble  about  that.  It  is  more  concerned 
for  the  advance  of  its  ideals,  whatever  labels  they  may 
assume,  than  it  is  for  the  mere  swelling  of  its  own 
statistics.  Except  in  its  quiescent  periods,  it  has  spread  a 
greater  leaven  through  society  than  some  religious  bodies 
with  many  times  its  own  actual  membership ;  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  yet  further  extended  if  Friends  remember  their 
origin  and  refuse  to  let  comfort  or  custom  ensnare  them. 


DINNER  WITH  CARLOS 
By  Theodore  A.  Cook 

We  were  staying  some  years  ago  in  a  pretty  villa  on  the 
slope  from  the  outskirts  of  Florence  to  Fiesole,  sufficiently 
near  tramlines  and  taxicabs  to  be  almost — as  one  might 
say  elsewhere — in  touch  with  society  in  the  city,  yet  far 
enough  away  to  make  city  engagements — especially  even¬ 
ing  engagements — something  adventurous.  So  when  we 
were  invited  out  to  dinner  and  a  theatre  (those  were  his 
words)  by  Carlos  we  were  naturally  excited.  You  must 
understand  that  Carlos  may  almost  be  described  as  an 
adventure  in  himself.  A  visit  to  his  lovely  house  had 
filled  us  with  desire  for  more.  His  pictures,  his  carvings, 
his  drawings  by  Old  Masters,  his  vividly  active  intelli¬ 
gence  floating  over  life’s  every  artistic  manifestation  either 
in  his  own  surroundings  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  with 
which  mind  or  body  was  in  temporary  contact — all  these 
things,,  expressed  as  he  so  volubly  expressed  them  in 
whatever  language  happened  to  be  uppermost,  made  up  a 
fascinating  kaleidoscope  twirled  for  your  delectation  by  a 
master-hedonist.  So  we  determined  we  would  run  no  risk 
of  losing  any  minute  of  him,  and  would  make  sure  of  our 
meeting  “  outside  the  Florence  Club  at  seven-fifteen.” 

At  a  quarter  to  seven,  with  our  hair  oiled  till  we  could 
oil  it  no  more  (I  speak  in  images),  we  were  waiting  rather 
breathlessly  in  our  little  hall,  listening  for  the  motor.  Yes, 
we  had  ordered  a  motor  car,  driven  by  a  noble  Muscovite, 
no  less,  so  as  to  do  the  thing  in  style.  Seven  o’clock 
struck  loudly  like  a  hammer  on  my  heart,  as  I  realised  that 
I  had  put  my  trust  in  exiled  Russian  princes,  and  there 
was  now  only  just  time  to  do  the  journey.  At  ten  minutes 
past  we  gave  him  up,  and  left  instructions  for  a  hurried 
telephone  message  to  be  sent  down  to  Carlos,  whom  we 
imagined  stamping  round  the  club.  We  ran  through  our 
dusky  garden  to  the  corner  gate,  which  cut  off  nearly  half 
a  mile  of  the  main  road  outside.  We  dashed  at  a  careless- 
looking  tram  and  made  off,  panting,  to  the  city  of  our 
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dreams.  Halfway  the  tram  was  certainly  not  going  half 
fast  enough.  We  dashed  out  of  it  again  and  hurled 
ourselves  into  an  astonished  taxicab  which  proceeded  in 
cinquecento  curves  and  with  great  clamour  of  engine,  horn 
and  footboards  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Then  to 
the  right,  and  through  another  and  more  modern  open 
space,  towards  the  club.  Carlos  had  just  arrived  and  was 
watching  with  great  enjoyment  the  spirals  of  his  cigarette- 
smoke  slowly  rising  into  the  expectant  evening  air. 

The  half-hour  struck  jubilantly  from  half  a  dozen  towers 
as  he  began  to  shake  hands  all  round,  and  then  suggested 
we  should  go  on  foot  to  his  selected  place  for  dinner.  It 
sounded  like  Haroun  al  Raschid  bent  on  examining 
incognito  the  purlieus  of  his  capital.  The  Grand  Vizier, 
Badroulbadour,  and  Fatima,  each  heavily  veiled  in  costly 
furs,  made  gladly  ready  to  accompany  him.  I  may  add 
that  we  heard  nothing  of  the  Russian  chauffeur-prince  that 
night,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since.  He  seems 
to  have  suddenly  determined,  a  little  earlier  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  same  day,  to  fly  to  Samarcand  or  somewhere 
else  by  aeroplane,  and  we  had  faded  out  of  his  memory 
completely. 

The  walk  with  Carlos  to  his  unknown  dinner-place  was 
everything  you  could  possibly  imagine,  and  even  more; 
for  excitements  and  delays  had  already  made  us  hungrily 
anticipate  our  goal.  Deviously  and  rhetorically  he  moved 
through  the  vespertinal  beauties  of  the  city,  settling  here 
and  there,  like  some  gay  blue-stocking  of  a  butterfly,  to 
sip  the  casual  sweets  of  the  aesthetic  honey  so  plentifully 
spread  before  us  in  the  architectural  flower-bed  of 
Florence.  We  grew  hungrier  and  hungrier,  until  at  last 
he  stopped  before  the  Antinori  Palace  and  announced 
that  this  building  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  had  long 
been  desiring,  of  telling  us  precisely  how  the  best  Floren¬ 
tine  palaces  had  been  developed.  He  proceeded  to 
explain  with  an  airy  fulsomeness  of  appreciative  detail 
that  would  at  any  other  moment  have  been  captivating  in 
the  extreme.  As  it  was,  I  longed  to  slip  a  green  gauze 
net  over  his  head,  carefully  extract  him  without  tarnishing 
the  gloss  upon  his  wings,  and  pop  him  deftly  into  the 
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cyanide  that  should  be  his  euthanasia.  The  truth  is  that 
my  mind  was  never  less  attuned  to  architecture.  I  seemed 
to  be  obsessed  with  dinner.  Faint,  toothsome,  but  elusive, 
the  Oriental  fragrance  of  repasts  prepared  for  Schehera¬ 
zade  and  her  nightly  story  seemed  floating  in  the  musk  of 
evening.  Convivial  sounds  of  shifted  plates  and  popping 
corks  seemed  echoing  on  every  hospitable  zephyr.  I  made 
a  feeble  sign  of  feverish  fatigue. 

“  Dinner,  of  course,”  smiled  Carlos  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him,  and  not  unpleas- 
ingly.  “  As  we  are  here,  we  might  as  well  dine  here. 
Follow  me !  ” 

We  followed;  it  was  long  before  the  British  Institute 
had  thought  of  coming  here;  and  our  curiosity  as  to  his 
possible  acquaintance  with  the  supposed  lordly  owners  of 
the  Antinori  Palace  was  entirely  swamped  in  healthy 
appetite.  He  moved  across  the  road  till  the  bossed 
masonry  of  the  great  building  bulged  over  our  heads,  and 
went  in  at  a  little  side  door  on  the  level  of  the  street.  As 
we  turned  out  of  the  quiet  thoroughfare  and  passed  one 
by  one  beneath  that  black,  mysterious  lintel,  a  blast  of 
heat  and  noise  and  cookery  smote  me  like  a  physical  buffet 
in  the  face. 

“  Here,”  he  cried  joyfully,  “  is  the  Buca.  Lapi  will 
give  us  welcome  !  ” 

Without  the  faintest  notion  what  he  meant,  we  strove 
forward,  intent  on  immediate  repletion  at  all  costs — Carlos’ 
costs,  of  course.  Little  we  knew !  Eight  o’clock  was 
sounding  in  a  cheerfully  muffled  peal  as  we  descended  a 
steaming,  crowded  staircase,  which  felt  like  falling  down 
an  over-populated  chimney  into  an  oven.  At  the  bottom 
appeared  what  I  can  only  call  the  hilarious  representation 
of  a  Bacchanalian  Inferno.  We  reached  a  little  landing 
on  the  left  of  the  last  stone  stair.  It  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  a  cooking-stove  in  full  activity;  two 
myrmidons  in  white  were  moving  purposefully  to  and  fro. 
As  we  drew  level  one  of  them  advanced,  and  in  tones  that 
might  have  rocked  the  Albert  Hall  to  its  foundations, 
shouted  to  the  pandemonium  beneath  him,  “  Burro !  Dio 
Cane  !  Burro  ! !  ” 
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But  it  was  evidently  not  the  call  to  instant  revolution 
which  it  sounded.  Nobody  in  the  feasting  crowd  beneath 
the  vaulted  ceiling  paid  the  least  attention.  As  we 
struggled  onwards  a  waiter,  murder  in  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  a  napkin  flourished  like  a  red  flag  over  his  head, 
bounded  past  us,  bellowing  to  one  of  the  white-clad 
ministrants  we  had  just  left  behind,  “  Vitello  !  Subito  !  ” 
No  one  took  any  notice.  The  noise  increased.  We  were 
at  last  on  the  floor  of  a  huge  cellar.  The  rounded  arches 
over  us  flared  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  for  posters 
and!  advertisements  in  brilliant  hues  were  pasted  over 
every  inch  of  them.  We  fought  past  the  steaming  tables 
to  a  far-off  corner,  heralded,  as  soon  as  our  brave  Carlos 
had  been  recognised,  by  shouts  of  command  like  those  of 
a  despairing  general  who  was  calling  up  his  reinforcements 
for  some  gory  and  prolonged  encounter.  A  waiter, 
apparently  in  the  throes  of  frenzied  agitation,  had  whis¬ 
pered  fatefully  in  Carlos’  ear,  then,  turning  suddenly, 
hurled  at  the  distant  cooking-stove  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
the  magic  syllables,  “  Sfoglia  !  ’Sparagi !  !  ”  followed 
almost  immediately  by  “  Pane  !  Piatti  Caldi !  Chianti !  !  ” 
It  sounded  like  the  battle-cry  of  a  forlorn  hop>e.  No  one 
paid  the  least  attention.  We  sat  down  almost  too  dazed  to 
remember  we  were  famine-stricken.  Carlos  at  once  turned 
to  the  next  table,  rose  and  left  us.  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  to  hasten  preparations  for  our  meal.  Vain  aspiration  ! 
When  I  turned  round  he  was  talking  to  the  loveliest  lady 
in  the  room,  in  a  tongue  completely  unknown  to  me,  and 
was  evidently  suggesting  that  they  should  forthwith  fly 
together  to  some  foreign  clime  and  there  indulge  in  all  the 
transports  of  illicit  union.  Our  table  remained  a  naked 
desert  of  blue  chequers.  No  one  brought  us  bite  or  sup. 
No  one  apparently  was  ever  going  to.  The  whole  of  the 
rest  of  that  great  cloudy,  flagrant,  and  uproarious  mob 
was  eating  and  drinking  with  indecent  determination  and 
audible  success. 

The  eyes  of  Carlos,  rolling  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  amorous 
defiance,  happened  by  some  fortunate  chance  to  fall  on 
mine.  He  bounded  to  his  feet.  The  lady  at  his  side — 
Trans-Caucasian  if  ever  I  knew  Tiflis — turned  with  imme- 
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diate  and  absorbing  emotion  to  her  vast  plate  of  spaghetti. 
Would  he  at  last  remember  us?  Another,  an  entirely 
different,  waiter  hurled  himself  like  the  villain  of  a  trans¬ 
pontine  tragedy  in  the  direction  of  his  left  shoulder,  then 
leapt  upon  the  nearest  chair,  and  even  the  turmoil  of  that 
reverberating  crowd  was  momentarily  vanquished  by  his 
stentorian  bellow  to  the  cooking-stove,  “  Vitella  di  latte  !  ” 
No  one  regarded  him  and  nothing  happened. 

I  write  the  words  down  as  I  hazily  remember  them. 
They  meant  nothing  to  me  then.  They  convey  very  little 
to  me  now.  They  seemed  suddenly  from  time  to  time  to 
split  the  odorous  chaos  round  me  and  then  become 
absorbed  in  multifarious  alien  deglutitions.  Carlos 
himself  was  evidently  unmoved  by  •  any  such  casual 
stridencies.  I  suppose  it  is  living  in  the  constant  clatter 
of  gongs  from  impending  trams,  hoots  from  bursting 
motors,  and  oaths  from  homicidal  cab-drivers,  that  makes 
your  true  Florentine  impervious  to  noise.  In  the  next 
moment  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Carlos  was 
actually  standing  next  to  us.  One  hand  was  negligently 
fluttering  Fatima’s  hitherto  untroubled  dinner-napkin,  the 
other  loosening  his  collar,  when  his  whole  face  suddenly 
lit  up.  Was  it,  could  it  be  dinner?  Ah!  no.  It  was  an 
aged,  chuckling  maniac  with  a  concertina.  They  almost 
fell  into  one  another’s  arms. 

The  maniac  beckoned  violently  into  the  distance  behind 
him.  His  loose  lips  moved  and  slavered,  but  I  could  hear 
no  sound  from  them.  Yet  evidently  his  gesture  had  been 
widely  understood.  From  different  parts  of  that  reeking 
cavern  of  a  cellar  came  broken  phrases  spouting  into  the 
clotted  air — “  Inno  di  Garibaldi  I  .  . .  Carabinieri  I  .  .  . 
Bersaglieri !  ”  The  maniac  gave  a  ghastly  grin,  propped 
himself  between  the  back  of  my  chair  and  the  wall,  and  let 
out  a  hideous  chord  of  brayed  cacophony  from  his  swollen 
and  appalling  instrument.  Carlos  seemed  as  overjoyed  as 
he  had  just  been  with  his  Black  Sea  Botticelli :  “  This  is 
the  March  of  Garibaldi  upon  Rome,”  he  told  us  with  the 
most  innocently  forgetful  satisfaction  in  the  world.  And 
the  march  began  to  the  clamant  joy  of  everybody.  Even 
in  the  far  recesses  where  the  cooking-stove  was  bubbling 
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with  suppressed  excitement,  a  huge  wooden  ladle,  waved 
in  the  air,  spread  gravy  and  applause  impartially.  Six 
times  that  dreadful  concertina  seemed  about  to  stop.  Six 
several  dreadful  times,  amid  torrents  of  ruthless  apprecia¬ 
tion,  it  re-started.  It  clashed  out  a  separate  and  plangent 
tune  for  every  regiment  marching  on  the  devoted  bastions 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Everybody  began  banging  the  tables 
with  their  forks  to  keep  time  with  the  tramping  legions  on 
their  advance.  Finally  I  gave  up  all  hope.  Resting  my 
head  upon  my  hands,  I  was  falling  into  a  sullen  stupor  of 
starvation  and  despair,  when  the  Boanerges  of  the  cook¬ 
ing-stove  shattered  the  blazing  firmament  of  advertise¬ 
ments  above  us  with  a  roar  of  “  Marsala !  Frascati !  !  ” 

A  moment’s  earnest  tumult  obscured  the  bottom  of  the 
entrance-stair  in  the  remote  distance.  We  dimly  beheld 
Carlos’  Italian  chauffeur  in  the  midst  of  it,  consuming 
placidly  and  meritoriously  an  excellent  repast  composed 
of  fragments  from  every  dish  sent  past  him  from  the 
cooking-stove  in  our  direction.  But  this  time  there  was 
more  to  follow.  The  mouthing  maniac  had  vanished  with 
his  infernal  concertina.  A  waiter,  mildly  resplendent  and 
calmly  conscious  of  his  victory,  a  pile  of  plates  reeling  on 
one  bent  arm,  bore  down  upon  us  as  the  clock  struck  nine. 
With  a  whisper  of  “  Tortino !  ”  as  gentle  as  a  mother’s  to 
her  sucking  child,  he  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of  what 
looked  like  the  parboiled  ears  of  freshly  slaughtered 
babes.  Feeling  like  some  brutal  modern  mixture  of 
Herod,  Heliogabalus,  and  Hampstead  Heath,  I  fell  upon 
my  portion  of  it  silently,  ferociously,  without  a  thought  of 
anything  else  in  the  wide  world. 

Dinner  at  last  1 

Dinner  in  Florence  I  ! 

Dinner  at  the  Buca  1  I  ! 

I  was  about  to  add  “  Dinner  with  Carlos  ” ;  but  he  was 
already  half-way  through  someone  else’s  sole  and 
asparagus  at  another  table.  Far,  far  later,  after  Chianti, 
after  Asti  Spumante,  after  coffee,  we  were  packing  ourselves 
into  his  motor  car.  It  all  seemed  like  a  dream.  Naturally 
he  was  not  with  us.  He  had  been  left  behind  gesticulating 
with  a  far,  far  better  friend  upon  the  pavement  just  outside 
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the  club.  We  sped  onwards  and  upwards  to  the  legendary 
foothills  of  Fiesole,  alone.  I  have  never  dined  in 
Florence  again,  and  probably — in  the  same  sense — I  never 
shall. 

If  Carlos  ever  reaches  the  London  he  announced  some 
time  ago — in  Buda  Pesth — to  be  his  destination,  he  shall 
be  ushered  without  the  least  delay  into  the  glacial  dignities 
of  the  Megatherium  and  instantaneously  served  with 
pounds  of  solid  food  and  ancient  port  in  bumpers.  Yet 
even  then  I  doubt  if  he  will  for  long  appreciate  the 
superior  civilisation  of  Pall  Mall.  The  morning  after,  I 
see  him  motoring  to  Southampton  and  the  yacht,  smiling 
his  jovial  orders  to  the  captain  (who  knows  better)  that 
“  she  shall  tarry  nowhere  till  we  anchor  off  the  quay  at 
Tiflis.”  I  see  him,  long  before  the  Golden  Horn  salutes 
the  sunrise,  turning  aside  to  hear  the  latest  stories  from 
some  friendly  brigand  in  the  Venetian  shadows  of  Ragusa, 
or  rousing  forlorn  Spalato  from  the  splendour  of  her 
ruined  dream,  or  lingering  by  the  ripple  of  the  beaches 
where  Corcyra  whispers  of  the  princess  who  loved  a 
sailor.  Ah !  that  Princesse  Lointaine — she  happened 
(in  this  instance)  to  be  playing  saintly  scriptural  characters 
in  a  film  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  when  Carlos 
sought  her  near  the  Caucasus.  But  he  will  meet  her  every¬ 
where,  and  everywhere  he  will  be  happy,  even  when  he 
goes  back  to  the  reek  of  Lapi’s  roaring  restaurant. 


MEXICO  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

It  is  surprising  how  little  curiosity  is  shown  or  felt  by 
political  circles  in  this  country  about  Mexico  and  how 
unresponsive  they  are  to  efforts  to  whet  it.  Their  ignor¬ 
ance  respecting  that  Republic  is  equalled  by  their 
credulity.  For  them  it  is  a  land  of  unlimited  incongruities 
in  which  the  wildest  travellers’  tales  are  everyday  happen¬ 
ings,  for  they  lack  a  touchstone  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  possible  from  the  inconceivable  there.  And  this  is  true 
even  of  our  Foreign  Office.  I  should  like  here  to  emphasise 
the  circumstance  that  the  conflict  with  Mexico  was  wantonly 
brought  about  by  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinets  of 
the  last  four  years  acting  upon  misleading  information 
supplied  by  Mr.  Cummins,  who  in  turn  was  backed  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  present  Government  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  at  once  discerned  the  blunders  of  its 
predecessors  and  taken  the  proper  steps  to  correct  them, 
but  was  frustrated  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives. 

And  yet  it  is  not  a  stimulus  that  is  lacking.  Britain’s 
investments  in  the  Mexican  Republic  are  already  very 
large,  while  her  potential  interests  are  correspondingly 
great  and  growing.  But  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
United  States  is  Mexico’s  natural  keeper,  and  therefore 
best  qualified  to  turn  a  watchful  eye  on  her  doings.  Not 
only  is  the  Yankee  Mexico’s  next-door  neighbour,  it  is 
argued,  but  his  investments  in  that  Republic  largely 
exceed  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  entitle  him  to  a 
privileged  position.  Now  that  current  belief,  like  most 
British  assumptions  about  the  Mexican  Republic,  is  incor¬ 
rect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  British  have  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money  locked  up  in  various  undertakings  in 
Mexico  than  have  Yankee  capitalists — in  plain  figures, 
60,847,000  U.S.  dollars  more  than  these. ^ 

(i)  I  have  gone  carefully  into  this  matter,  and  obtained,  sifted,  and 
■  classified  all  available  data  on  the  subject.  Results  are  inevitably  only 
approximate.  A  confidential  Bulletin  (No.  50)  of  the  U.S.  Department 
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And  yet  for  years  we  have  had  no  Government  repre¬ 
sentative  qualified  to  look  after  our  interests  in  Mexico. 
Like  the  United  States,  this  country  broke  off  official  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Republic,  but  our  Foreign  Office,  unlike  the 
Washington  State  Department,  waywardly  insisted  on 
dealing  with  President  Obregon’s  Administration  through 
an  intermediary  who,  undesirable  from  the  outset,  became 
at  last  so  obnoxious  to  Mexican  officials  that  the  doors  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  closed  against  him 
and  his  every  communication  was  ignored.  And  this  state 
of  things  was  deliberately  perpetuated  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  despite  the  polite  requests  made  by  President 
Obregon  and  his  representatives  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  choose  some  other  mouthpiece  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  grievous  detriment  to  British  commercial 
interests  that  ensued. 

The  few  here  who  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Mexican  situation  imagine  it  to  be  still  as  it  was  during 
the  decade  of  civil  disorder  that  plunged  the  land  in  utter 
chaos  and  was  ended  in  May,  1920.  They  have  no  inkling 
of  the  marvellous  changes  wrought  in  the  Republic  since 
then  by  the  genial  pacifist  who  reluctantly  took  up  arms 


of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (December 
loth,  1921),  gives  the  following  estimate  : — 


Investment. 

American. 

British. 

Government  bonds  . 

$22,000,000 

$120,000,000 

Bank  shares  . 

3,500,000 

2,500,000 

Steam  railways . 

134,040,000 

245,420,000 

Light,  power,  and  tramway  companies 

3,000,000 

113,850,000 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies... 

700,000 

— 

Mining  and  smelting  . 

276,000,000 

65,000,000 

Coal  mines  . 

3,200,000 

1,675,000 

Oil  lands  and  refineries  . 

90,000,000 

50,000,000 

Manufacturing  . 

13,020,000 

16,200,000 

Wholesale  and  retail  stores  . 

1,338,000 

— 

Plantation,  hacienda,  and  timber  pro¬ 
perties  . 

105,000,000 

55,000,000 

$651,798,000 

$669,645,000 

I  discovered,  however,  on  further  investigation,  that  this  estimate  is 
incorrect,  understating  the  amount  invested  in  British  light,  power,  and 
tramway  companies  by  $43,000,000.  That  brings  the  British  total  to 
$712,645,000  (U.S.  currency). 
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ten  years  ago  in  order  that  revolutions,  brigandage,  and 
anarchism,  which  had  lived  by  the  sword,  should  perish  by 
the  sword.  After  a  campaign  of  several  years,  during 
which  this  anti-militarist  was  never  once  defeated  in  the 
field,  he  restored  order,  reformed  the  laws  and  enforced 
their  observance,  repaired  the  highways,  spanned  rivers 
with  bridges,  extended  the  net  of  railways,  multiplied  the 
schools,  and  through  his  enthusiastic  Minister,  Vascon- 
celos,  inaugurated  against  illiteracy  a  veritable  crusade 
which  has  had  a  remarkable  success. 

In  these  and  other  ways  General  Obregon,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  become  President  of  the  Republic,  was 
steadily  making  headway  against  obstacles,  natural  and 
artificial,  when  he  met  with  a  serious  setback  in  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  recent  short-lived  rebellion.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  decade  of  internecine  strife  and  frightful 
destructiveness  should  not  have  left  deep  and  abiding 
traces  in  the  economic,  financial,  and  spiritual  conditions 
of  the  people.  But  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  which 
proceeded  from  the  caste  of  ambitious  and  reckless  free¬ 
booters,  whose  once  defenceless  prey  was  now  efficaciously 
protected  and  whose  occupation  was  consequently  gone, 
he  not  merely  consolidated  the  country,  internally  restor¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things  to  what  it  had  been  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  but  he  contrived  to  bring  the 
masses  under  the  direct  influence  of  that  civilisation  which 
theretofore  had  been  the  apanage  of  the  few. 

Thus  the  Republic  was  fast  convalescing.  Commerce 
and  industry  were  regaining  their  vitality.  Foreign  capital 
had  begun  to  flow  into  the  country  so  abundantly  that  the 
Government  had  to  take  measures  to  canalise  it.  Projects 
for  the  irrigation  of  fertile  lands,  for  the  drainage  of 
rivers,  the  creation  of  new  national  industries,  the  colonisa¬ 
tion  of  vast  districts  by  experienced  European  husband¬ 
men  were  being  devised  or  in  process  of  achievement. 
The  work  of  raising  the  cultural  standard  of  the  people  was 
moving  apace.  In  the  crusade  against  illiteracy  contagious 
enthusiasm  wrought  miracles  of  self-denial  among  the 
apostles  of  education.  The  law-courts  were  being  purged 
of  their  noxious  .elements.  Peasant  proprietorship 
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had  been  engrafted  and  was  being  systematically 
extended,  portions  of  immense  estates  being  divided  up 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily  among  the  necessitous.  In 
Yucatan  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  State 
Socialism  ever  yet  attempted  was  being  made  by  my  friend 
the  Governor.*  All  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
Government  was  split  up  and  apportioned  among  the 
landless  who  were  able  and  willing  to  till  it.  In  a  word, 
President  Obregon  had  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  nation 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible  and  was  looking  forward 
to  delivering  up  his  trust  pacifically  to  his  successor. 

Foreign  peoples,  convinced  that  the  Mexican  State-ship 
was  at  last  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  pilot,  had  renewed 
relations  with  his  Government  and  were  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  race  for  that  kind  of  amity  which  brings  in  its 
wake  lucrative  trade  and  commerce. 

To  these  lights  corresponded  deep  shadows.  Produc¬ 
tivity  was  still  considerably  below  the  standard  of  normal 
times,  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  national  needs. 
Strikes  were  frequent  and  costly  and  often  irrational. 
Senor  de  la  Huerta,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  had  so 
mismanaged  the  finances  that  he  seriously  jeopardised 
the  credit  of  the  Republic,  besides  forfeiting  his  own,  and 
the  federal  Government  was  battling  with  impecuniosity. 
The  legislature  was  frequently  giving  trouble  exactly  as 
in  European  countries,  and  the  wanton  abuse  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inviolability  was  becoming  quite  intolerable. 
Bribery  and  corruption  were  still  gnawing  the  vitals  of 
certain  branches  of  the  administration  despite  the  drastic 
measures  adopted  by  the  Central  Government  to  root 
them  out. 

But  making  due  allowance  for  these  and  other  noxious 
survivals,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mexico  was  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity.  Thoughtful  citizens  were  therefore  mode¬ 
rately  satisfied,  business  people  hopeful,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  wrapped  up  in  its  own  fleeting  interests, 
which  lay  mostly  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  all  was  peace.  Mexico’s  financial 

(i)  Felipe  Carrillo,  who  last  January  was  seized  by  rebels  and,  together 
with  his  three  brothers,  executed. 
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obligations  were  unconditionally  recognised,  the  claims  of 
the  bondholders  and.  other  security  holders  having  been 
settled  at  a  series  of  meetings  of  international  bankers  held 
in  New  York.^  And  when  President  Obregon  was  advised 
to  insist  first  on  the  recognition  of  his  Administration  and 
only  then  to  discuss  Mexico’s  obligations,  he  replied  : — 
“  Our  commitments  must  be  met  fairly.  We  cannot  make 
the  discharge  of  our  duty  a  subject  of  barter.  To  pay  our 
debts  is  our  particular  problem,  and  it  is  for  us  to  solve  it. 
To  recognise  our  Government  is  the  duty  of  other  States, 
and  it  is  for  them  to  fulfil  it,  if  they  be  so  minded.” 

Those  cheering  results  appealed  forcibly  to  all  sections 
of  the  population,  and  more  especially  to  the  foreign 
elements  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry,  and  through 
their  Chambers  of  Commerce  they  petitioned  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments  to  recognise  the  Obregon  Administration 
without  further  delay.  The  South  American  Republics, 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  were  among 
the  first  to  renew  official  relations  with  regenerate  Mexico. 
The  English-speaking  countries  held  out  longest.  The 
State  Department  in  Washington,  however,  yielded  at 
length  to  the  vigorous  appeals  made  by  enthusiastic 
Yankees,  of  whom  scores  of  thousands  visited  the  country 
and  testified  to  its  unprecedented  progress.  Two  citizens 
of  recognised  integrity,  judicial  temper  and  high  moral 
feeling  were  sent  as  official  delegates  to  Mexico  to  view 
things  as  they  were  there  and  report  on  what  they  saw. 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Payne  carefully  studied  conditions  in 
the  country,  tested  the  good  faith  of  the  Obregdn  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  informed  their  President  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  not  to  renew  official  dealings  with  the  neighbouring 
Republic,  whereupon  recognition  followed  and  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  appointed.  To  assert,  as  Lord  Curzon  blithely 
did  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Mexico  presents  no  sem¬ 
blance  to  civilisation  is  a  gross  misstatement.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  true  of  the  opera-bouffe  Mexico,  which  is  the 
only  one  known  to  Lord  Curzon,  symbolised  by  the  buxom 
widow  Evans  standing  on  the  roof  of  her  country  house 
putting  two  hundred  trained  soldiers  to  flight  with  a  shot- 

(i)  On  June  17th,  1923,  the  final  agreement  was  drafted  and  signed. 
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gun,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  like  Mars  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  hastening  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  With  such  a 
country  no  ceremony,  no  courtesy,  is  needed. 

All  the  civilised  States  of  the  globe  welcomed  Mexico 
back  to  the  community  of  nations  except  the  one  towards 
which  the  Mexican  people  and  Government  had  felt  and 
evinced  the  strongest  attraction — Great  Britain.  For  it  is 
notorious  that  these  two  peoples  when  in  close  contact 
have  for  each  other  what  may  aptly  be  termed  an  eclectic 
affinity.  Their  national  interests,  too,  run  more  nearly 
parallel  than  those  of  Mexico  and  any  other  State.  British 
immigrants  are  always  very  cordially  welcomed,  and 
British  residents  sincerely  respected  there.  To  enter  into 
close  friendship  with  Great  Britain  was  ever  a  heartfelt 
desire  of  President  Obregon  and  his  colleagues.  To 
these  motives  for  an  amicable  understanding  must  be 
added  our  material  interests  which,  as  I  have  shown,  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  the  United  States. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  inducements  to  the  striking 
up  of  a  cordial  friendship,  the  two  Governments  drifted 
further  and  further  apart  until  at  last  our  Foreign  Office 
was  publicly  humiliated. 

The  main  cause  of  this  estrangement  was  the  presence  of 
a  spokesman  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  whom  the  Mexican 
authorities  objected  as  disqualified  and  undesirable. 

As  the  case  against  President  Obregon’s  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  put  before  the  British  public  over  and  over 
again,  in  biassed  and  highfalutin  language,  it  is  but  fair 
that  the  other  side  should  obtain  a  hearing. 

The  Mexican  authorities  then  affirm  that  Mr.  Cummins’ 
reports  to  his  Government  were  generally  unfavourable 
and  misleading.  That  they  were  often  unfavourable,  they 
go  on  to  say,  may  be  gathered  from  the  stereotyped  answer 
officially  returned  in  Parliament  to  the  question  :  “  Why 
has  the  Obregon  Administration  not  been  recognised  by 
our  Government  ?  ”  “  Because  from  the  reports  received 

from  that  country  it  is  clear  that  that  Administration  is 
unstable,  and  normal  conditions  have  not  yet  been 
restored.”  That  those  reports  were  misleading  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  every  other  country  was  pro- 
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claiming  the  contrary,  and  even  the  United  States,  which 
was  least  of  all  disposed  to  stretch  a  point  in  favour  of  its 
freedom-loving  neighbour,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  state  of  “  normalcy  ”  had  been  established  and  was  being 
well  upheld  by  President  Obregon  and  his  Ministers. 
Lastly,  the  authorship  of  those  reports  was  undoubted, 
seeing  that  Mj.  Cummins,  although  without  diplomatic 
rank  and  merely  the  keeper  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
of  the  archives,  was  the  intermediary  chosen  by  our  Foreign 
Office  for  its  communications  and  was  backed  by  it  through 
thick  and  thin. 

When  Mr.  Cummins  in  that  capacity  entered  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Obregon  Cabinet  he  was,  it  is  alleged, 
already  tainted  with  the  original  and  unpardonable  sin  of 
intermeddling  in  the  home  politics  of  Mexico.  According 
to  President  Obregon  this  is  what  had  happened.  When 
the  election  of  a  substitute  for  the  late  President  Carranza 
was  about  to  be  held  in  May,  1920,  Mr.  Cummins 
approached  and  requested  him  to  push  the  candidature  of 
a  certain  Robles  Dominguez — a  Conservative,  and  a 
Catholic.  The  Keeper  of  the  Archives  received  the 
answer  he  deserved  from  General  Obregon,  whose 
wrath  was  all  the  more  intense  that  Mr.  Cummins  had 
expressly  assured  him  that  he  was  authorised  by  the 
British  Government  to  interview  him  and  solicit  his  inter¬ 
vention  with  the  object  of  having  Senor  Dominguez 
appointed  provisional  President  on  the  ground  that  that 
citizen  was  agreeable  to  Great  Britain,  who  had  promised 
in  advance  to  lend  him  her  full  support ! 

Those  details  narrated  by  General  Obregon  to  some  of 
his  colleagues  were  speedily  bruited  abroad  in  the  capital 
and  eagerly  commented  on.  The  Press,  however,  dis¬ 
creetly  passed  the  matter  over  in  silence,  but  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  principal  newspaper  informed  some 
prominent  foreigners  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  one  of 
the  first  confidential  communications  I  received  from 
General  Obregon  turned  upon  that  curious  episode,  every 
detail  of  which  he  described  to  me. 

It  is  now  perhaps  intelligible  why  Mr.  Cummins  was  not 
fancied  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
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British  Government.  Nor  was  their  wrath  appeased  when 
circumstantial  reports  reached  their  ears  that  he  was  making 
no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  the  Mexican  people  are  in¬ 
capable  of  self-government,  and  will  never  reform  from 
within.  But,  in  spite  of  these  provocations,  General 
Obregon,  composing  himself  to  a  considerate  spirit, 
allowed  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  an  opportunity  to  study 
leisurely  for  himself  the  deciding  facts,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  ultimately  recognise  and  embody  them  in  his 
reports  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Mr. 
Cummins  was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  Only 
when  it  seemed  that  his  convictions  were  fixed  as  de¬ 
finitively  as  his  interests  did  the  Mexican  Government 
politely  ask  for  his  recall, ‘  on  the  ground  that  the  activity 
of  a  man  with  his  antecedents  and  spirit  would  freeze  all 
cordiality  between  any  two  Governments. 

If  a  request  of  this  nature  were  made  by  the  United 
States,  France,  or  any  other  Great  Power,  it  would  be 
accorded  forthwith  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  very  properly. 
For  after  all,  if  the  spokesman  of  a  State  fails  to  hit  it  off 
with  the  Government  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  his  use¬ 
fulness  is  at  an  end.  His  only  function  is  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  States,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
once  he  has  become  unfitted  to  do  this,  his  mission  ceases 
automatically,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  employers  to 
recognise  this  by  giving  him  a  successor.  Our  Foreign 
Office,  however,  did  the  opposite.  It  upheld  him  aggres¬ 
sively,  making  it  clear  that  Mexico  should  have  no  say  in 
the  matter,  but  must  put  up  with  the  Keeper  indefinitely. 
The  Mexican  authorities  affirm  that,  since  his  return  from 
London  two  years  ago  with  this  decision,  Mr.  Cummins 
made  them  feel  that  he  had  defeated  them,  and  was  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  his  victory. 

Ever  since  then  the  obduracy  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Archives,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  British  interests 
have  been  the  common  talk  of  English-speaking  residents 
in  Mexico.  Enterprising  individuals  from  Europe  visiting 
that  Republic  with  promising  schemes  would  hopefully 

(i)  About  two  years  ago. 
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approach  the  Keeper  and  then  discover  to  their  dismay  that 
he  was  not  received  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  that 
his  intervention  would  damage  their  cause.  In  their 
desperation  some  British  merchants  took  the  view  that,  as 
the  Foreign  Office  refused  to  be  reasonable,  their  best  plan 
would  be  to  look  out  for  American  agencies  and  drop  the 
British  lines  whenever  feasible.  They  plausibly  argued 
that,  if  they  imported  American  goods  on  commission,  the 
American  Government  should  and  would  protect  them,  on 
the  ground  that,  until  actually  sold,  the  merchandise  re¬ 
mained  the  property  of  the  American  manufacturers  who 
had  shipped  it.  Never  before  were  the  economic  interests 
of  our  people  so  completely  ignored  by  its  official  guar¬ 
dians,  or  the  prestige  of  our  Government  so  wantonly 
lowered. 

Nor  was  there  any  hope  of  a  speedy  change.  For  on 
the  one  hand  Ministers  in  Parliament  stated  that  its  attitude 
was  the  consequence  of  unfavourable  reports  from  Mexico, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  refused  to  relieve  the  man 
whose  reports  were  thus  invariably  adverse  and  to  send 
another  in  his  place.  Moreover — and  this  was  one  of  the 
main  counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  Foreign  Office — 
as  Mr.  Cummins  was  not  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  but  a  temporary  employee,  his  salary  was  dependent 
on  the  non-recognition  of  the  Mexican  Government,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  continuation  of  his  unfavourable 
despatches,  for  if  he  should  report  favourably,  normal  re¬ 
lations  would  be  re-established,  and  he  would  lose  his  post. 
Seeing  that  the  unfavourable  accounts  went  on  even  after 
the  United  States  had  recognised  the  Obre  on  Administra¬ 
tion  as  honest,  well-meaning  and  pro^^ /essive,  British 
residents  lost  patience  altogether  and  met  to  consider  the 
situation. 

At  last  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  matter  up 
and  unanimously  adopted  a  significant  resolution,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  was  duly  pigeon¬ 
holed  there.  In  that  resolution  the  Chamber,  supported  by 
all  the  British  firms  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  declared 
that  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  Mexico 
“  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  confirming  the  feelings 
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of  mistrust  with  which  the  Mexican  trade  market  is  re¬ 
garded  by  British  manufacturers  and  exporters”;  it  de¬ 
plores  “  the  absence  of  an  official  head  of  the  British 
community  in  the  Republic,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that, 
“  whereas  other  Governments  have  throughout  maintained 
in  Mexico  diplomatic  representatives  to  assist  their 
nationals  ....  the  decision  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  adopt  the  above  course  has  had  the  result  that 
in  numerous  cases  British  subjects  and  representatives  of 
British  interests  have  been  compelled  to  address  them¬ 
selves  direct  to  the  local  Mexican  authorities  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  official  assistance  to  which  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  entitled,  and  whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Chamber  that  British  interests  are  prejudiced  by  the 
above  circumstances  and  are  liable  to  be  still  further  pre¬ 
judiced  in  the  future.  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Chamber  express  the  hope  that  the  question  of  the  im¬ 
portant  British  interests  involved  and  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  resident  in  Mexico  receive  the  earnest 
attention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government, 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  be  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  some  duly 
authorised  person  or  persons  empowered  to  discuss,  if 
considered  necessary  or  advisable,  with  the  Mexican 
Authorities  the  possibility  of  reaching  some  agreement 
which  may  form  the  basis  of  a  settlement  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico; 

“  And  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  His 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.”  ‘ 

Here,  then,  was  the  entire  British  community  in  the 
Mexican  Republic  virtually  censuring  the  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  pointing  out  the  only 
sane  attitude  for  the  latter  to  assume.  But  the  effort  was 
unavailing,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Mr. 
Cummins  is  credited  with  having  sent  such  damning  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Republic  that  Lord  Curzon  could  emphatic¬ 
ally  assure  the  public  that  Mexico  presents  no  “  semblance 

(i)  Resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  held  in  Mexico  City  on  February  29th,  1924,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  March  4th,  1924. 
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to  civilisation”!  ‘  No  semblance?  The  Mexicans  ask: 
Is  it  civilisation  or  only  its  semblance  that  dispenses  with 
elementary  courtesy?  The  doleful  tidings  went  on 
crescendo,  so  that  the  same  well-informed  peer  ingenuously 
said  :  “  The  case  against  recognition  when  I  left  office  was 
just  as  strong,  and  in  some  respects  stronger,  than  it  had 
been  when  I  took  office  four  or  five  years  ago.”  “  Naturally, 
for  at  last  Lord  Curzon’s  friend  and  mentor,  the  Keeper, 
championed  the  cause  of  an  elderly  American-born  lady 
named  Rosalia  Emilia  Caden  Evan€,  and  brought  about 
the  humiliation  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

The  widow  Evans  received  from  her  husband,  an 
Englishman  who  died  several  years  ago,  a  ranch  of  2,300 
acres  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  which,  like  all  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  is  liable  to  have  a  certain  portion  expropriated,  paid 
for  in  bonds,  and  handed  over  to  necessitous  Mexicans. 
That  is  an  effect  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  which  is  the  same 
for  natives  and  foreigners.  Before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  that  law  to  her  ranch  Mrs.  Evans  came  to  me  for 
advice.  I  suggested  that  she  should  interview  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  added  that  I  would  ask  him  to  receive  her.  She 
declined,  alleging  that,  according  to  what  she  had  been 
told,  he  was  a  “  thoroughly  bad  man.”  A  couple  of  weeks 
later,  however,  she  reconsidered  her  decision.  I  spoke  to 
the  President  about  her  and  she  was  received.  The  result 
was  wholly  satisfactory.  She  praised  him  to  the  skies  and 
vowed  lasting  gratitude  towards  him.  After  two  years  fresh 
rumours  were  spread  that  local  bodies  were  contemplating 
the  seizure  of  part  of  her  land,  but  instead  of  appealing  to 
the  President,  as  she  had  done  theretofore,  widow  Evans 
confided  her  grievances  to  the  sympathetic  Keeper  of  the 
Archives,  who  used  them  as  a  catapult  wherewith  to  batter 
down  the  Mexican  State  Department.  But  he  only  crowned 
his  work  and  definitely  marred  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Evans,  the  “  St.  Joan  past  middle  age,” 
was  taken  tragically  here.  Over  there  it  had  the  effect  of 

(1)  Lord  Curzon’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  27th,  1924. 
See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  56,  No.  10,  p.  396. 

(2)  Op.  cit.,  p.  393. 
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a  joke,  much  of  the  laughter  being  turned  against  the 
dupes  in  Britain.  In  President  Obregon’s  country  women 
occupy  a  privileged  position.  Thus  they  are  never  executed 
nor,  indeed,  severely  punished  for  any  crime.  In 
February  President  Obregon  ordered  all  the  money 
belonging  to  de  la  Huerta,  against  whom  he  was  fighting, 
to  be  delivered  to  that  rebel’s  wife  after  he  had  defeated 
her  husband,  gave  her  a  special  train,  a  military  escort,  and 
sent  her  accompanied  by  his  own  aide-de-camp  to  rejoin 
her  husband  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Evans  likewise 
received  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  her  sex,  being 
offered  full  compensation  and  in  ready  money  for  the  land 
expropriated,  but  relying  on  the  support  of  the  British 
Keeper  she  heroically  refused  it  and  made  repeated  bids 
for  notoriety.  The  stories  that  her  house  was  burned 
down,  that  the  President  sent  troops  against  her,  and  that 
federal  soldiers  attacked  her  were  all  shown  to  be  gross 
falsehoods — visions,  the  Mexican  papers  termed  them,  af 
a  lady  tardily  training  for  the  role  of  a  Joan  of  Arc.  An 
American  newspaper  announced  her  intention  of  appearing 
on  a  sensational  filrn.^  “  It  will  be  remembered,”  writes  the 
principal  press  organ  of  Mexico,  “  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  Mrs.  Evans  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
in  the  United  States  that  she  alone  with  a  bird-shot  gun 
had  put  to  flight  a  numerous  body  of  federal  soldiers, 
something  like  two  hundred.  Doubtless  that  was  the 
beginning  of  her  future  film.”  * 

It  would  be  instructive  if  not  edifying  to  compare  the 
reports  sent  to  Washington  from  Mexico  with  those 
despatched  by  Mr.  Cummins  to  our  Foreign  Office,  or  even 
with  the  despatches  which  that  Department  will  receive 
whenever  a  fresh  Keeper  of  its  political  conscience  is  sent 
to  the  Mexican  capital. 


(i)  Excelsior,  el  15  de  junio,  1924. 


(2)  Ibidem. 


ARISTOTLE  ON  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
By  W.  Rhys  Roberts 

The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  art  of  the  rhetor,  or  public 
speaker,  finds  few  readers  to-day  in  Greek  or  in  English. 
Yet  no  mind  so  great  has  since  fastened  on  the  subject, 
and  no  more  penetrating  analysis  of  its  nature  and  import¬ 
ance,  its  limitations  and  snares,  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  (or  Art  of  Public  Speech,  as  it 
might  less  equivocally  be  called)  is  the  work  of  a 
philosopher  with  a  practical  bent,  and  its  outlines  are 
large  and  luminous.  Three  kinds  of  public  speaking  are 
distinguished  in  it :  the  legal,  the  political,  and  the  cere¬ 
monial.  The  author  complains  that  previous  writers  on 
the  art  had  paid  undue  attention  to  the  legal  branch. 
But  in  his  own  treatise  that  branch  has  the  lion’s  share 
of  space.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  conditions 
of  the  law  courts  are  comparatively  uniform,  and  speeches 
delivered  in  them  can  in  consequence  be  more  easily 
reduced  to  rule  and  system.  Historically,  too,  this  branch 
was  the  first  to  be  studied  by  the  teachers  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  When  popular  government  was  established  among 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  disputes  arose  as  to  rights  of 
property,  the  art  of  legal  advocacy  was  needed  and  was 
cultivated  methodically. 

Public  speaking,  considered  as  an  art,  thus  began  its 
long,  career  in  Sicily  during  the  fifth  century  b.c.  The 
practice  of  natural  eloquence  is  found  as  far  back  as 
European  literature  goes.  Though  Homer  makes  his 
heroes  speak  in  a  glorious  verse  which  may  seem  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  life  of  any  age,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  their  prototypes  did,  in  fact,  use  appropriate 
prose  effectively  in  each  of  the  three  branches  unknown 
to  them  as  yet  by  name — legal,  political,  and  ceremonial. 
No  abusive  attorney  of  modern  times  could  fail  to  envy 
Achilles’  power  of  concentrated  vituperation  when,  in  a 
single  line,  he  addresses  his  war-lord  Agamemnon  as 
“  Thou  sot,  that  hast  the  eyes  of  a  dog  and  the  heart  of  a 
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deer !  ”  And  every  modern  lawyer  can  imagine  for 
himself  the  speeches  and  protestations  that  must  have 
been  made  in  that  most  ancient  trial,  the  one  depicted  on 
Homer’s  Shield  of  Achilles,  when  in  an  open-air  court, 
with  the  elderly  judges  seated  on  polished  stones  in  a  kind 
of  Celtic  circle,  the  slayer  and  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a 
murdered  man  strove  about  the  blood-price,  the  one 
claiming  to  pay  in  full  and  the  other  refusing  to  accept 
any  recompense,  while  the  folk  around  took  sides  and 
cheered  them  on.  Every  modern  politician,  too,  or 
diplomat  can  but  wonder,  in  the  Ninth  Iliad,  at  the 
speeches  which  the  envoys  Phoenix,  Ajax,  and  Odysseus 
exchange  with  Achilles  the  implacable.  Nor  can  any 
man  to  whose  home  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  burial  has 
ever  come  read  unmoved  the  words  of  praise  and 
lamentation  which  the  three  women — wife,  mother,  and 
befriended  foe — utter  over  the  dead  body  of  the  knight 
Hector. 

Aristotle  regards  the  political  branch  as  nobler  than 
the  legal  and  fitter  for  a  citizen,  his  reason  being  that  it 
is  less  given  to  unscrupulous  practices  and  treats  of  wider 
issues.  The  man,  he  says,  who  is  forming  a  judgment 
in  a  political  debate  is  making  a  decision  about  his  own 
vital  interests,  and  is  therefore  on  his  guard  against 
irrelevant  pleas.  How  far  this  alleged  superiority  of  the 
one  branch  to  the  other  holds  good  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  might  have  been  no  bad  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  recent  Oxford  Union  Centenary  celebrations  when 
many  eminent  persons  were  present  who  are  either  states¬ 
men  or  great  lawyers  or  both  alike.  These  authorities 
would  at  all  events  agree  with  Aristotle’s  statement  that 
the  political  speaker  should  study  the  four  chief  forms 
of  government,  financial  ways  and  means,  the  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  national  defence,  commerce  (imports, 
exports,  food  supply),  legislation,  books  of  travel,  and  the 
researches  of  historians.  They  would  perhaps  not  so 
readily  accept  the  view  which  prevailed  in  his  day  that 
the  political  speaker,  as  distinguished  from  the  forensic, 
should  address  his  arguments  to  considerations  of 
expediency  rather  than  of  justice. 
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Justice  and  that  equity  which  the  Greeks  called 
“  fairness  ”  were  the  special  watchwords  of  the  law 
courts.  In  ceremonial  speaking — set  speeches  on  special 
occasions — the  chief  touchstone  was  virtue.  You  praised 
or  denounced  men  and  causes  on  the  ground  of  moral 
beauty  or  its  opposite.  Aristotle  would  have  classed 
under  this  head  utterances  so  various  as  the  eloge,  the 
sustained  invective,  and  the  after-dinner  toast.  The 
archbishops  present  at  the  Oxford  gathering  might  be  able 
to  decide  into  which  of  his  three  classes  the  modern 
sermon  would  have  fallen.  Partly  into  the  third,  perhaps, 
and  partly  into  the  second.  All  sermons  are  concerned 
with  virtue  and  vice,  and  some,  like  those  of  Bossuet,  are 
marked  by  a  ceremonial  elaboration.  The  simpler 
sermons,  those  suggested  by  the  Latin  sermo  and  the 
Greek  homily,  seem  more  likely  to  lead  to  deliberation 
and  decision;  and  this  might  have  inclined  Aristotle  to 
group  them  in  his  second  class,  for  which  his  alternative 
and  wider  title  is  “  deliberative,”  and  to  give  to  the  sub¬ 
division  the  distinctive  name  of  Protrefticus,  or  Exhorta¬ 
tion.  His  own  lost  Protrefticus  was  an  exhortation  to 
the  philosophic  life. 

In  each  of  the  three  branches  the  public  speaker 
should,  according  to  Aristotle,  seek  to  persuade  his 
hearers  by  argument,  by  the  favourable  view  of  his  own 
character  which  his  speech  awakens  in  them,  and  by  the 
mood  into  which  it  brings  them.  Stress  is  laid  through¬ 
out  on  argument  as  the  mainstay  of  the  speaker’s  art. 
The  type  of  argument  employed  cannot,  however,  be 
severely  scientific :  for  two  reasons.  Speeches  are 
usually  addressed  to  an  audience  that  is  unable  to  follow 
a  long  and  complicated  train  of  reasoning;  and  they  deal 
not  with  certainties,  but  with  those  probabilities  and  clues 
by  which  human  life  is  mainly  guided.  Within  these 
necessary  limits,  appeals  to  reason  were  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  not  only  by  Aristotle  but  by  the  Greeks 
generally;  and  within  these  limits  Aristotle  defines  and 
analyses  the  forms  of  argument,  deductive  and  inductive, 
that  can  and  should  be  used. 

Appeals  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  were  also,  how- 
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ever  reluctantly,  approved  by  him,  with  some  remarkable 
warnings  which  will  be  quoted  later.  The  mass  of  men 
being  what  they  are,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  wrong  that, 
in  support  of  what  you  thought  a  just  cause,  you  should 
try  to  leave  an  impression  of  honesty,  intelligence,  and 
good  will,  or  that  (becoming  all  things  to  all  men)  you 
should  adapt  your  speech  to  the  young  and  the  old  in  your 
audience ;  to  the  high-born  and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak;  to  the  irascible  and  the 
calm,  the  timid  and  the  bold,  the  pitiful  and  the  stern. 

As  compared  with  other  writers  on  the  art  of  public 
speech,  Aristotle  stands  out  through  the  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  his  treatment.  Plato  had,  indeed,  shown 
how  the  thing  might  be  done,  but  Aristotle  was  the  first  to 
do  it  systematically,  and  this  is  his  distinction.  His 
treatise  is  an  original  treatise,  which  in  a  sense  both  begins 
and  ends  an  art.  No  man  before  or  since  has  enriched 
this  subject  with  so  great  a  store  of  acute  observations  on 
the  workings  of  the  ordinary  mind  and  heart.  The  out¬ 
come  is  not  a  pedantic  manual,  but  a  philosophy  of  rhetoric 
and  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  man. 

In  the  third,  and  last,  book  of  his  treatise  Aristotle  deals 
with  style  and  arrangement,  seeking  (as  always)  for  laws 
and  principles  amid  a  mass  of  details.  The  style  needed 
by  the  public  speaker  is  thus  defined  :  “  Style,  to  be  good, 
must  be  clear :  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  speech  which 
fails  to  convey  a  plain  meaning  fails  to  do  just  what  speech 
has  to  do.  It  must  also  be  appropriate,  avoiding  both 
meanness  and  excess  of  dignity;  poetical  language  is  cer¬ 
tainly  free  from  meanness,  but  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
prose.”  It  is  evident  from  this  definition  that  Aristotle 
would  like  to  secure  in  clear  speech  a  trustworthy  organ 
for  clear  thought,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  wishes  to  keep 
within  bounds  all  excessive  and  misleading  ornament. 
His  standpoint  is  that  of  the  man  of  science.  No  one,  he 
says,  uses  fine  language  when  teaching  geometry.  He 
would  have  applauded  the  Roman  precept,  “  Grip  the  sub¬ 
stance;  the  words  will  follow.”  By  the  time  he  wrote 
his  Art  of  Public  Speech  he  had  beaten  out  for  himself 
a  distinctively  philosophical  (or,  as  we  might  say. 
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scientific)  prose  style,  exhibiting  the  truth-loving  austerity 
which  comes  often  to  prose-writers,  and  to  poets  also, 
as  they  grow  older,  and  came  at  its  birth  to  our 
Royal  Society  which  put  plainness  of  speech  among 
the  foremost  of  the  aims  with  which  it  was  founded.  Even 
metaphor,  an  aptitude  for  which  he  had  praised  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry  as  a  mark  of  genius,  he  would  use  in  prose  with 
extreme  caution.  An  elder  contemporary  of  his  had 
spoken  of  the  Odyssey  as  a  mirror  (perhaps  the  Greek  is 
nearer  “  looking-glass  ”)  of  human  life.  This  metaphor, 
now  so  common,  Aristotle  condemned;  no  one  knows 
exactly  why.  Probably  he  would  have  applied  the  simple 
test  of  expansion  to  it,  e.g.^  “  as  is  a  looking-glass  to  a 
human  face,  so  is  the  Odyssey  to  human  life.”  The  com¬ 
parison  may  then  have  seemed  to  him  incongruous  and 
undignified,  as  turning  Homer’s  poem  into  a  peep-show; 
or  he  may  have  thought  that  a  looking-glass  at  best  reflects 
the  surface  of  things,  whereas  the  Odyssey  reveals  the  very 
depths  of  human  character. 

This  wary  attitude  towards  verbal  decoration  is  the  more 
notable  that  Aristotle  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
insensible  to  literary  and  elocutionary  allurements.  He 
could  relish  these,  and  could  even  tolerate  large-heartedly 
such  tricks  of  the  speaker’s  trade  as  the  show-lecture  and 
the  purple  patch.  He  recalls,  for  instance,  the  device  of 
the  sophist  Prodicus  who,  “when  his  audience  began  to 
nod,”  would  “  pop  in  a  bit  of  his  fifty-shilling  show- 
lecture  ”  :  a  shilling — a  drachma — being  the  standard  wage 
for  a  lecture  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Himself  a  lisper, 
Aristotle  appreciated  the  advantage  which  a  good  and 
expressive  voice  gives  to  a  public  speaker.  It  was  clearly 
a  delight  to  him  to  listen  to  the  actor  Theodorus,  who  made 
his  voice  suit  each  several  character  he  played,  or  to  the 
actor  Philemon  as  he  modulated  his  tones  when  repeating 
the  pronoun  “  I  ”  in  the  prologue  to  The  Saints.  In  our 
own  day  he  would  have  liked  to  hear  Eleonora  Duse  say 
“  lo  sono  lo  ” ;  or,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  to  notice  the 
tutored,  or  untutored,  skill  with  which  the  intonation  of 
a  word  repeated  for  clearness  or  emphasis  could  be  varied 
in  the  Bible-reading  of  Catherine  Booth  (at  some  street- 
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corner  in  London),  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter, 
or  the  public  lectures  of  Sir  James  Paget,  the  distinguished 
surgeon.  At  the  same  time  there  is  in  his  treatise  none  of 
the  “  do  this  ”  and  “  do  that  ”  manner  found  in  the  alto¬ 
gether  inferior,  though  almost  contemporary.  Rhetoric  to 
Alexander.  His  purpose  is  to  instil  principles,  not  to 
prescribe  “  rules  ” ;  and  though  his  Rhetoric  may  in  form 
and  title  be  an  ordinary  handbook,  it  contains,  as  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature,  a  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  His 
pupils  were  expected  to  come  to  him  for  the  best  general 
education  they  could  carry,  and  in  particular  to  sharpen 
their  wits  by  a  logical  training  (in  order  to  appeal  to  their 
hearers’  reason)  and  to  probe  deeply  into  human  nature 
(in  order  to  win  their  hearers’  sympathies).  In  the  hands 
of  such  a  teacher,  rhetoric  was  an  educational  instrument 
of  the  first  order.  Even  to-day  books  are  needed  which 
shall  lead  English  speakers  and  writers  to  express  them¬ 
selves  “  clearly  and  without  meanness,”  and  their  illustra¬ 
tions  should  be  taken,  as  those  of  the  Rhetoric  are  taken, 
not  from  oratory  only,  but  from  all  literature,  prose  and 
poetry  alike. 

As  recently  as  March  nth  the  Cambridge  Union 
debated,  with  some  external  help,  the  motion  “  That  this 
House  has  the  highest  regard  for  rhetoric.”  There  voted 
for  the  motion  297,  against  297 ;  and  the  chairman  gave 
his  casting  vote  for  the  motion.  This  remarkably  close 
division  of  undergraduate  opinion  as  to  the  superlative 
excellence  of  rhetoric  seems  to  suggest,  not  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  debating  rhetoricians  on  either  side  ran 
a  dead  heat,  but  that  precisely  half  of  the  voters  thought 
that  “  rhetoric  ”  meant  one  thing  while  the  other  half 
thought  that  it  meant  exactly  the  opposite  thing,  or 
rather  perhaps  that  half  of  them  were  thinking  of  the 
use,  and  the  other  half  of  the  abuse,  of  what  after  all  is 
a  good  (though  not  a  superlatively  good)  thing,  and  one 
not  easily  spared  while  men  remain  what  they  are.  Mr. 
Stanley  Baldwin,  the  principal  opponent  of  the  resolution, 
seems  to  have  shown,  in  no  small  degree,  qualities  which 
Aristotle  would  have  regarded  as  “  rhetorical.”  He 
appealed  to  the  reason  of  his  young  hearers,  and  he  did 
not  ignore  their  emotions.  He  did  his  best  to  kill  jest 
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with  earnestness  and  earnestness  with  jest.  He  made  an 
impression  of  sincerity,  if  not  of  exactitude,  even  when 
he  implied,  after  the  manner  of  a  great  rhetorician  in 
Shakespeare,  that  he  was  “  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,”  but 
simply  “a  plain  blunt  man”  who  “only  speak  right  on.” 

He  put  his  points  tersely  and  persuasively,  and  could  not 
be  accused  of  murdering  the  King’s  English  or  wasting 
his  hearers’  time.  The  clearness  of  his  speech  betrayed 
in  him  a  most  laudable  self-training  in  rhetoric :  no 
natural  gifts  unaided  ensure  such  lucidity;  the  art  is 
always  there,  though  it  may  be  artfully  concealed.  His 
denunciation  of  verbal  adornment  (as  a  foe  to  clear  think¬ 
ing,  accurate  statement,  and  judicious  decision)  would 
have  been  commended  by  Aristotle.  But  the  same 
Aristotle,  with  his  love  of  literal  truth,  would  probably 
have  wished  to  arraign  Mr.  Baldwin  at  the  bar  of  science 
in  order  that  he  might  there  apply  his  irritating  test  of 
expansion  to  the  two  metaphors  underlined  in  the  following 
sentence  which  the  relentless  critic  of  rhetoric  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  at  Cambridge  :  “  That  appalling  Uifpence- 
ha  penny  gift  of  fluency  [Kerensky  and  others  were  in  the 
speaker’s  mind],  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
training  and  a  certain  amount  of  imagination  in  word- 
spinning,  was  the  kind  of  rhetoric  which  stirred  the 
emotions  of  the  ignorant  mob  and  set  it  moving.” 

The  modern  censors  of  rhetoric  seem  to  be  thinking  even 
more  of  flamboyant  language  than  of  fallacious  argu¬ 
ments.  But  Aristotle,  in  his  own  definition  of  rhetoric, 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  language  (of  any  kind)  as 
the  medium  through  which  persuasion  works.  The  reason 
doubtless  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word  itself 
makes  the  medium  clear,  but  still  more  in  that  deep 
distrust  of  his  for  over-elaborate  expression  as  hampering 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  His  third  book  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  published  later  than  the  other  two  and  almost 
as  a  grudging  afterthought.  Rhetoric  is  defined  by  him 
as  “  the  power  of  observing  in  each  case  the  available  - 

means  of  persuasion”  This  is  obviously  the  definition 
of  a  philosopher  and  truth-lover  who  sees  in  rhetoric  a 
wide-ranging  faculty  of  the  human  mind  whose  province 
it  is  to  discern,  without  necessarily  employing,  all  the 
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various  sources  of  persuasion  possible  in  any  given  case. 
The  definition  comes  immediately  after  Aristotle’s  striking 
Preface  to  his  work.  It  is  not  his  way  to  waste  his  powers 
over  technicalities  such  as  “figures  of  language”  and 
“  figures  of  thought,”  or  the  many  curiously  named 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  orations.  But  he  does  not 
forget  that  a  public  speech  should  have  an  effective  open¬ 
ing  and  an  effective  close,  and  that  a  written  treatise  on 
the  public  speaker’s  art  should  set  a  good  example  in  this 
respect.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  adapts  from  a  speech  of  Lysias  a  staccato 
sentence  of  four  Greek  words  (they  must  be  nearly  four 
times  as  many  in  an  English  rendering),  and  makes 
them  the  epilogue  of  his  epilogue — the  peroration,  so  to 
say,  of  his  treatise  :  “  I  have  done.  You  have  heard  me. 
The  facts  are  before  you.  Pronounce  upon  them.”  It  is 
not  so  often  noticed  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book 
resembles  a  modern  preface  in  anticipating  the  difficulties 
and  scruples  likely  to  be  felt  by  intelligent  readers  and 
in  suggesting  caveats  which  govern  all  the  work,  and  not 
least  those  parts  of  it  in  which  Aristotle  is  clearly  repro¬ 
ducing,  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  his  pupils  must 
be  prepared  to  face  and  overthrow,  some  of  those  hair¬ 
splitting  and  immoral  sophistries  in  which  the  Athenian 
law-courts  rejoiced.  He  speaks  like  a  prophet  who 
believes  in  human  nature  (as  not  all  prophets  do)  when 
he  says ;  “  It  is  not  right  to  pervert  a  juryman  by  moving 
him  to  anger  or  envy  or  pity — one  might  as  well  warp  a 
carpenter’s  rule  before  using  it.  .  .  .  Rhetoric  is  useful 
because  truth  and  justice  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
prevail  over  their  opposites,  so  that  if  the  decisions  of  a 
jury  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  defeat  must  be 
due  to  the  speakers  themselves,  and  they  must  be  blamed 
accordingly.  .  .  .  We  must  be  able  to  employ  persuasion, 
just  as  strict  reasoning  can  be  employed,  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  question,  not  in  order  that  we  may  in  practice  employ 
it  in  both  ways  (for  we  must  not  make  people  believe 
what  is  wrong),  but  in  order  that  we  may  see  clearly  what 
the  facts  are,  and  that,  if  another  man  argues  unfairly, 
we  on  our  part  may  be  able  to  confute  him.  No  other  of 
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the  arts  draws  opposite  conclusions :  dialectic  and  rhetoric 
alone  do  this.  Both  these  arts  draw  opposite  conclusions 
impartially.  Nevertheless,  the  underlying  facts  do  not 
lend  themselves  equally  well  to  the  contrary  views.  No; 
what  is  true  and  what  is  good  is,  by  its  nature,  practically 
always  easier  to  prove  and  easier  to  believe  in.  Again, 
it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  unable  to  defend  himself  with  his  limbs,  but  not 
of  being  unable  to  defend  himself  with  speech  and  reason, 
when  the  use  of  rational  speech  is  more  distinctive  of  a 
human  being  than  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  one  who  uses  such  power  of  speech  unjustly 
might  do  great  harm,  that  is  a  charge  which  can  be  made 
in  common  against  all  good  things  except  virtue,  and 
above  all  against*  the  things  that  are  most  useful,  as 
strength,  health,  wealth,  generalship.  A  man  can 
confer  the  greatest  of  benefits  by  a  right  use  of  these,  and 
inflict  the  greatest  of  injuries  by  using  them  wrongly.” 

In  this  last  sentence  Aristotle,  with  his  characteristic 
common  sense,  lays  his  finger  on  the  central  point. 
Rhetoric,  as  he  understood  it,  was  a  good  thing,  given  the 
imperfections  (which  he  did  not  expect  to  vanish  in  a  day) 
of  human  nature  and  the  requirements  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  possible  abuse  of  a  good  thing  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  use.  Abtisus  non  tollit  usum,  as  the 
lawyers  say  in  their  terse,  shrewd  rhetoric.  One  all- 
important  object,  however,  he  failed  to  accomplish  for  his 
pupils  and  for  the  general  public  of  his  and  later  ages : 
he  failed  to  coin  (he  notes  the  need  at  the  end  of  his  Pre¬ 
face)  a  new  Greek  word  to  mark  off  the  good  rhetoric  from 
that  meretricious  counterpart  of  it  which  Plato  had  pilloried 
in  the  Gorgias  and  which  is  the  only  type  recognised 
to  day  by  many  speakers  and  writers. 

In  Shakespeare  “  rhetoric  ”  is  often  used  in  a  pleasant 
way,  and  the  Elizabethan  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Wil¬ 
son,  in  his  Arte  of  Rhetorique  (first  published  in  1553,  and 
probably  known  to  Shakespeare),  certainly  does  not  admire 
“  them  that  thinke  Rhetorique  to  stande  wholie  upon  darke 
wordes,  and  hee  that  can  catche  an  ynke  home  terme  by  the 
taile,  him  they  coumpt  to  be  a  fine  Englisheman,  and  a 
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good  Rhetorician.”  But  it  would  have  been  well  if  Wilson 
— who,  with  Shakespeare,  was  aware  that  the  word 
“  rhetoric  ”  is  capable  of  two  meanings — had  invented  or 
appropriated  a  name  to  denote  the  “  good  ”  rhetorician 
and  his  art.  “  Spokesman,”  as  used  by  some  writers  for 
“  public  speaker,”  might  possibly  have  served  the  turn. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  English  “  spokesman  ”  by 
the  side  of  the  Greek-derived  “  rhetorician,”  and  “  spokes- 
manship  ”  by  the  side  of  “  rhetoric,”  is  obvious  if  we  think 
of  a  book-title  parallel  to  that  of  Aristotle’s  “  Rhetoric.” 

We  are  not  driven  to  speak  of  Plato’s  dialogue  the 
“  Politicus  ”  as  the  “  Politician  ” ;  we  say  the  “  States¬ 
man.”  If  introduced  early  enough,  “  spokesmanship  ” 
might  by  now  have  taken  root  and  thriven  honourably,  as 
“  statesmanship  ”  has.  “  Speechcraft,”  “  oratory,”  and 
“  eloquence  ”  suggest  more  of  artifice,  formality,  or  fluency 
than  Aristotle  attributed  to  the  “  rhetoric  ”  which  he 
approved  and  taught. 

As  a  teacher,  Aristotle  has  been  at  various  times  blindly 
worshipped  or  grievously  disparaged  and  misunderstood. 
Recently,  in  a  coterie  of  London  “  intellectuals,”  the  1 

question  was  propounded  for  discussion :  who  throughout  ' 

the  ages  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  mankind  The  i 

first  answer  given,  seriously  and  confidently,  was  | 

“  Aristotle.”  Some  centuries  ago,  the  transcriber  of  an  old  it 

Latin  translation  of  the  Rhetoric  wrote  ecstatically  when  j 

he  had  finished  his  task :  “  En  Aristoteles  virtuose,  tibi  ^ 

grates,  o  lumen  naturae !  Nam  omnibus  benefecisti,  ipse  L 

quantum  potuisti.”  Viewed  in  the  light  of  his  Rhetoric,  I 

Aristotle  appears  to  be  neither  a  universal  enemy  nor  a  | 

universal  benefactor,  but  a  thinker  and  a  high-minded  man  1 

of  the  world  who  wrote  with  judgment  a  much-wanted  book  j] 

which  has  never  been  superseded  and  is  little  likely  to  be 
superseded.  In  taking  the  talking  tribe  of  men  as  he 
found  them  and  in  evoking  their  reason  and  their  sense  of 
justice,  he  seems  to  have  attained  the  happy  mean  between 
rigidity  and  compliance,  as  the  baker  (in  one  of  the  good 
stories  found  in  the  Rhetoric)  was  told  to  do  when  he  asked 
whether  the  cake  was  to  be  hard  or  soft  and  got  the  answer  : 

“  Why  can’t  you  make  it  right  ?  ’’ 


NAVAL  SCARES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  with  three  thousand 
miles  of  protective  water  on  one  side,  and  the  impassable 
spaces  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other\  have  been 
experiencing  a  series  of  naval  scares  intended  to  make 
them  sleep  uneasily  in  their  beds.  The  movement  began 
before  the  seven  treaties  negotiated  at  the  Washington 
Conference  had  been  implemented  by  all  the  Powers 
represented  on  that  occasion.  It  rose  to  a  crescendo  note 
after  the  passage  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Bill. 
Ministers,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department, 
naval  officers  of  high  rank,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States  Fleet  downwards,  and  journalists 
claiming  expert  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  all  joined  in 
bringing  pressure  upon  Congress.  An  illustration  of  the 
resource  and  ingenuity  exhibited  was  the  reprinting,  in 
facsimile,  by  a  patriotic  organisation  oi  half  a  page  of  T he 
Times  containing  a  leading  article  which  was  thought  to 
present  useful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  movement  for 
naval  expansion. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  critics  of  the 
American  Constitution  that  public  opinion,  even  when  it 
finds  full  expression  in  the  thousand  voices  of  the  Press, 
has  little  influence  on  Congress.  This  widespread  agita¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  “  naval  preparedness  ”  resulted,  however, 
in  a  Naval  Bill,  supplementing  the  ordinary  naval  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Fleet,  being 
pressed  forward  in  Congress  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In  the  Bill  authority 
was  given  to  lay  down,  but  not  in  the  current  financial  year, 

(i)  “As  a  result  of  this  Treaty  [the  Washington  Naval  Treaty]  it  has 
become  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  United  States  successfully  to  attack 
Japan,  and  for  Japan  to  attack  the  United  States.” — Tke  Washington 
Conference,  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  Proctor  Fellow  in  Politics, 
Princeton  U  niversity. 
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eight  cruisers,  and  three  cruiser  submarines,  as  well  as  a 
group  of  gunboats,  while  provision  was  also  made  for 
elevating  the  guns  of  thirteen  battleships  besides  convert¬ 
ing  several  battleships  from  coal  burners  to  oil  burners, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  their  effective  fighting  power. 

But,  in  face  of  the  agreement  of  Congress,  the  unex¬ 
pected  happened.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  Senator 
King,  of  Utah,  developed  obstructive  tactics.  He  put 
down  a  motion  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  measure,  and 
announced  that  he  would  require  “  at  least  four  hours  to 
develop  his  argument.”^  In  the  confusion  into  which  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  thrown  by  the  tactical  manoeuvres  of  the 
several  parties,  with  their  eyes  on  the  approaching  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  the  challenge  thus  offered  could  not  be 
picked  up,  and  the  Navy  Bill  was  left  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation. 

This  was  the  dramatic  result  of  a  campaign  which  had 
been  planned  with  remarkable  skill,  steadily  rising  in 
intensity  until  at  last  an  atmosphere  had  been  created 
which  made  legislation  appear  inevitable.  The  movement 
was  developed  stage  by  stage  with  methodical  persistency. 

First,  the  American  people  were  told,  on  authority 
which  appeared  irreproachable,  that  the  Naval  Treaty,  for 
which  President  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  had  been  so  largely  responsible,  represented 
“  the  Eclipse  of  American  Sea  Power.”  A  book  with  that 
arresting  title  was  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  service  papers  in  the  United  States, 
and  found  so  much  favour  with  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  that  it  was  circulated  in  the  American  Fleet. 
.The  suggestion  was  that  the  American  representatives  at 
this  Conference,  though  they  had  accredited  naval  experts 
at  their  elbows  as  advisers,  had  been  outmanoeuvred 
by  the  delegates  of  the  other  Powers,  with  the  result  that 
the  Naval  Treaty  had  inflicted  sacrifices  on  the  United 
States  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  suffered  by  other 
countries,  and  specifically  by  the  nations  of  the  British 
Empire  and  by  Japan. 

Secondly,  the  American  people  were  assured,  on  the 

(i)  Washington  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  June  8th, 
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authority  of  the  Navy  Department  itself,  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  only  building  two  new  capital  ships, ^  but  was 
elevating  the  guns  of  several  older  battleships  so  as  to 
increase  their  range.  In  these  circumstances.  Congress 
was  prevailed  upon  to  vote  last  year  $6,5<X),C)00  to  enable 
the  main  guns  of  certain  American  battleships  to  be  further 
elevated.  After  this  action  had  been  taken,  assurances 
were  given  by  the  British  Admiralty  that  the  report  was 
unfounded.  The  Navy  Department  immediately  made  the 
amende  honorable,  and  decided  not  to  spend  the  money 
which  had  been  voted.  Eventually  Congress  cancelled  the 
appropriations. 

Thirdly,  speeches  were  made  by  naval  officers  and  others 
and  articles  were  published  in  the  American  Press 
implying  that  the  5-5-3  ratio  of  capital  ship  tonnage  was 
intended  by  the  Conference  to  apply  to  all  types  of  ships 
— cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  auxiliaries 
generally.  In  his  annual  report  on  the  Navy  for  the  year 
1922,  Mr.  Denby,  the  Secretary  to  the  Navy  Department, 
gave  a  qualified  support  to  this  suggestion.  Although  he 
admitted  that  “  the  ratios  adopted  by  the  Conference  were 
made  to  apply  to  capital  ships  and  plane  carriers  only,”  he 
added  that  “his  Department  considered  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  ratio  of  5-5-3  should 
apply  to  the  relative  total  strength  of  the  navies  concerned,” 
the  suggestion  being  that  the  Conference  tacitly  approved 
the  general  application  of  the  ratios  to  all  classes  of  ships 
although  it  omitted  to  state  as  much  specifically.  Mr. 
Denby  proceeded  to  announce  that  “the  general  naval 
policy  ”  of  the  United  States  was  based  upon  this  wider 
interpretation  of  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty.  He 
declared  that  it  was  intended  “  to  create  and  maintain,  and 
operate  a  navy  second  to  none  and  in  conformity  with  the 
ratios  for  capital  ships  established  by  the  Treaty  for 
limitation  of  naval  armaments.”  Proceeding  to  elaborate 
the  main  lines  of  this  policy,  Mr.  Denby  stated  that  the 
capital  ship  ratios  would  be  regarded  as  “the  basis  of 

(i)  The  building  of  these  two  vessels,  the  Nelson  and  Rodney,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  though  that  fact  has  not 
been  unduly  emphasised  in  the  United  States. 
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building  effort  in  all  classes  of  fighting  ships,”  and  that  the 
Department  proposed  “to  maintain  an  active  personnel 
afloat  in  conformity  with  the  ratios  of  capital  ships  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.” 

Fourthly,  the  Department  carried  out  a  reorganisation 
of  the  fleets  at  sea  and  arranged  for  a  spectacular  series 
of  manoeuvres.  Hitherto  the  forces  afloat  had  been 
organised  “  under  six  separate  commands,  practically  inde¬ 
pendent.”  With  the  approval  of  the  President,  an  order 
was  issued  reorganising  the  whole  fleet  under  the  title  of 
“the  United  States  Fleet,”  one  commander-in-chief 
being  in  control  of  all  the  various  forces,  embracing  the 
battle  fleet,  the  scouting  fleet,  the  control  force,  and  the 
fleet  base  force.  It  was  explained  that,  under  the  scheme 
to  be  superseded,  when  the  fleets  met  for  joint  manoeuvres 
it  had  been  necessary  to  designate  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  the  officer  to  assume  command  of 
both  fleets — the  one  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the 
Pacific.  The  new  naval  policy  provided  for  the  various 
units  of  the  fleets,  battle  fleet,  scouting  fleet,  control  fleet, 
and  base  force  fleet,  meeting  annually  for  three  months  for 
drills,  manoeuvres  and  gunnery  exercises,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  officer,  who  was  to  become  for  all  purposes 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet  in 
peace  and  war,  whether  the  units  of  the  fleet  were  in 
juncture  or  apart. 

The  Battle  Fleet,  which  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  any  main  enemy 
fleet  in  war  time,  will  be  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  with  the  title 
of  “  Commander-in-Chief,  Battle  Fleet,”  and  will  be  composed  of  battle¬ 
ship  divisions  under  a  vice-admiral,  light  cruiser  divisions,  destroyer 
squadrons,  aircraft  squadrons,  and  such  submarine  divisions  as  may  be 
assigned. 

The  Scouting  Fleet,  whose  duty  in  war  time  is  to  locate  the  enemy 
main  fleet,  and  later  to  unite  with  the  Battle  Fleet  for  action,  will  be 
under  the  command  of  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  “Commander, 
Scouting  Fleet,”  and  will  be  composed  of  battleship  divisions,  light  cruiser 
divisions,  destroyer  squadrons,  aircraft  squadrons,  submarine  divisions  and 
train. 

The  Control  Force,  whose  duty  is  to  aid  in  the  seizure  of  bases  and  to 
exercise  control  of  the  sea  once  it  is  gained,  will  be  under  the  command 
of  a  rear-admiral,  with  the  title  of  "Commander,  Control  Force,”  and 
will  be  composed  of  cruiser  divisions,  destroyer  squadrons,  and  mine 
squadrons. 
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The  Fleet  Base  Force,  whose  duty  will  be  to  defend  such  fleet  bases  as 
may  be  established,  will  be  under  the  command  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  the 
title  of  “Commander,  Fleet  Base  Force,”  and  will  be  composed  of  mine 
squadrons,  destroyer  squadrons,  aircraft  squadrons  and  “train.” 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  of  reorganisation,  the 
“United  States  Fleet”  was  assembled  this  spring  under 
Admiral  R.  E.  Coontz,  with  the  title  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  a  series  of  manoeuvres  were  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  officer  subsequently  made  a  report  of  a 
damning  character  to  the  Navy  Department  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet.  He  declared  that  serious 
deficiencies  had  been  exposed  during  the  manoeuvres. 
The  fleet,  it  was  stated,  was  unable  to  manoeuvre  as  a 
unit  at  a  speed  of  even  ten  knots  owing  to  the  slowness 
of  the  auxiliary  ships,  while,  it  was  added,  the  submarines  - 
had  completely  failed  to  function  for  fleet  work.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  summary  of  the  report,  which  found  its  way  into 
the  American  newspapers,  the  admiral’s  remarks  proved 
that  the  fleet  was  “far  below  the  ratio  provided  by  the 
Naval  Treaty.”  He  urged  the  construction  of  aircraft 
carriers,  submarine  and  destroyer  tenders,  cruisers,  modern 
submarines,  destroyer  squadron  leaders,  and  aeroplanes 
for  use  of  the  fleet.  In  addition,  the  report  urged  that  eight 
of  the  old  battleships  should  be  modernised,  including  an 
increase  in  the  elevation  of  turret  guns,  and  others  “  so  as 
to  reduce  the  disparity  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  fleet  and  those  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain.”  Other 
recommendations  were  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
S  class  submarines  useful  for  fleet  work;  improve  cata¬ 
pults  for  battleships  and  cruisers,  complete  anti-aircraft 
batteries,  including  machine  guns,  and  develop  transport 
and  landing  facilities  for  expeditionary  forces. 

The  agitation  for  an  expansion  of  the  fleet  was  in  full 
flood  when  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Bill  was  passed,  con¬ 
centrating  attention  upon  the  problem  which  appeals  most 
powerfully  to  the  people  living  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Reports  appeared  which  suggested  that  the  Japanese  were 
not  only  building  a  large  number  of  cruisers  and  sub¬ 
marines — which  was  a  generally  known  fact — but  that  the 
Japanese  battleships,  retained  under  the  Naval  Treaty, 
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were  being  modernised.  At  this  stage  a  series  of  sensa¬ 
tional  articles  by  a  civilian  “  naval  expert  ”  were  published, 
in  which,  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  the  claim  was  made  that 
the  United  States  Navy  was  weak  in  practically  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  was  added  : — 

Finally,  the  fleet  is  in  poor  condition.  Congress  has  failed  to  provide 
funds  to  keep  it  in  shape.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  is  practically  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  The  recent  manoeuvres  had  to  be  broken  off  because  the 
Wyoming  (flagship),  Arkansas,  Utah,  and  Florida  needed  to  undergo 
repairs.  They  are  tied  up  now.  Their  boilers  are  in  bad  shape,  and 
there  is  no  money  to  do  the  work. 

So  that  the  situation  is  just  this  :  Not  only  are  we  outgunned  and  out- 
manned  .  .  .  but  we  have  failed  to  modernise  our  ships  as  well.  England 
and  Japan  have  blistered  their  battleships.  That  means  they  have  given 
them  further  protection  against  torpedo  attack,  added  to  their  fuel 
capacity,  and  greatly  increased  their  cruising  radius.  We  have  done 
nothing. 

England  outranges  us  two  miles.  When  the  Japanese  have  finished 
elevating  their  guns,  they  will  in  some  classes  outrange  us  five  miles. 
England  has  provided  adequate  deck  armour  against  long-range  guns  and 
aerial  bombs.  We  have  done  practically  nothing. 

Japan  is  up  to  the  Treaty’s  equivalent  standard  on  light  cruisers; 
England  nearly  so;  while  we  are  far  behind,  and  those  that  we  are 
building  are  out  of  date  before  they  are  launched. 

Japan  is  up  to  the  Treaty’s  equivalent  standard  in  destroyers;  England 
is  behind,  but  better  than  we ;  and  we  have  two-thirds  of  our  destroyers 
tied  up  and  falling  to  pieces. 

In  personnel  Japan  is  right  up  to  strength  to  the  last  officer  and  the 
last  man ;  England  is  nearly  up  to  strength ;  while  we  are  5,085  officers 
and  18,525  men  under  strength.  Actually,  it  is  more  than  that,  because 
our  Navy,  besides  being  a  fighting  force,  has  to  maintain  a  thousand  and 
one  things,  from  a  radio  communications  service  to  looking  after  lepers. 

It  all  shapes  up  this  way  ;  We  have  scrapped  our  ships,  we  have 
scrapped  the  Treaty,  and  we  have  failed  to  modernise.  The  naval  ratio 
to-day,  instead  of  being  5-5-3,  is  5-5-1,  and  we  are  i. 

Official  dementis  were  afterwards  issued,  but  they  served 
rather  to  support  than  to  refute  the  general  arguments 
which  had  been  presented.  Mr.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Denby  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  a 
specific  declaration  of  policy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  stated 
that  “  a  fair  comparison  of  the  present  fighting  strengths 
of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Japan  would  appear  to  be 
5-4-3  but  he  added  that  “  this  ratio  does  not  take  into 
consideration  strategically  located  and  well-equipped  naval 
bases  which  add  greatly  to  the  sea  power  of  a  nation,  nor 
does  it  take  into  consideration  the  relative  strength  of  the 
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various  merchant  marines.”  The  inevitable  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  official  declaration  was  that,  if  all  the 
factors  of  naval  power  were  weighed,  the  United  States 
Fleet  fell  below  a  5-4-3  ratio,  even  if  it  were  not  actually 
weaker  than  the  Japanese  Fleet. 

Mr.  Wilbur’s  elaborate  survey  of  the  American  Navy 
filled  four  columns  of  the  daily  papers  and  obtained  wide 
publicity.  He  pointed  out  that  13  battleships  required 
modernising;  that  the  radio  equipment  of  the  fleet  was 
obsolete;  that  the  United  States  required  22  cruisers  to 
equal  Great  Britain  in  tonnage;  that  3  mine-laying  sub¬ 
marines  were  needed ;  and  that  “  to  round  out  the  fleet 
and  thoroughly  prepare  it  to  defend  the  United  States’ 
possessions,”  2  distilling  ships,  2  destroyer  tenders,  3 
submarine  tenders,  3  fleet  repair  ships,  i  aircraft  tender, 
10  minelayers  of  the  first  line,  and  20  mine  sweepers 
should  be  provided.  He  conceded  that  a  number  of  these 
ships  “  could  be  taken  over  from  the  merchant  marine  and 
fitted  out.”  He  pleaded  for  increased  sums  for  naval 
aviation,  and  admitted  that  “  we  have  no  submarines 
capable  of  manoeuvring  with  the  fleet  at  battle  speed,  nor 
at  the  normal  fleet  cruising  speed  under  all  conditions  of 
sea  and  weather.”  The  Secretary  also  declared  that 
while  “  a  proper  surplus  of  mines  of  the  most  modern  type 
is  now  maintained,”  “  the  surplus  of  torpedoes  prescribed 
by  the  General  Board  is  not  maintained.” 

Mr.  Wilbur  proceeded  to  answer  the  question,  “  Is 
America  in  third  place  in  the  matter  of  naval  bases  in  the 
Pacific?”  as  had  been  contended.  His  reply  was  as 
follows  :  “  In  the  Western  Pacific,  yes — in  third  place;  in 
the  Eastern  Pacific,  no — in  first  place.”  He  urged  that 
the  base  development  project  at  Pearl  Harbour  was  “  the 
most  important  base  requirement.”  In  his  final  paragraph, 
dealing  with  the  suggestion  that  the  American  ships  were 
under-manned,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  “  it  has  not 
been  practicable  to  keep  in  commission  the  desired  number 
of  vessels  of  required  types  because  of  an  insufficient 
allowed  personnel^  “  It  is  for  this  reason,”  he  explained, 
“  that  we  have  laid  up  so  many  destroyers  which  could  be 
profitably  engaged  in  fleet  manoeuvres.  The  ships  in 
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cpmmission  can  be  n^anned  with  only  90  to  95  per  cent, 
qf  their  required  copiplements.”  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
had  already  issued  a  very  similar  exposure  of  naval  weak¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  American  people  had  two  opportunities 
of  learning  the  views  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  they 
had  also  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  report  on  the  spring 
manceuvres,  which  was  not  treated  by  the  Department  as 
confidential,  but  was  published,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But  the  assault  on  the  nerves  of  the  American  people 
had  not  been  concluded.  It  remained  for  Rear-Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske  ‘  to  complete  the  picture.  In  view  of 
the  delicafe  situation  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  had  developed,  he  declared,  in  a  message  to  the 
Naval  Secretary,  that  “  the  American  people  ought  to 
realise  that  we  are  unprepared  for  war.” 

Our  people  imagine  that  the  5-5-3  naval  ratio,  established  by  the 
Naval  Conference,  means  that  our  Navy  is  superior  to  the  Japanese  in 
the  relation  of  5-3 ;  in  the  sense  that  if  a  war  should  arise  between  this 
country  and  Japan,  our  Navy  would  have  a  5  to  3  chance  of  overcoming 
the  Japanese. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Our  Navy  is  not  superior  to  the 
Japanese  in  the  relation  5  to  3,  except  (approximately)  in  the  matter  of 
capital  ships ;  and  even  if  it  were  superior  in  that  ratio  in  the  number  of 
ships,  it  is  far  from  being  superior  in  that  ratio  in  personnel.  And  even 
if  our  Navy  were  superior  in  that  ratio  in  the  number  of  personnel  in 
active  service,  it  is  far  inferior  in  reserves ;  for  the  solemn  truth  is  thaf 
we  have  no  trained  reserves  worthy  of  the  name,  whereas  the  Japanese 
have.  Our  people  ought  to  realise  that  the  Japanese  are  distinctly  a 
maritime  nation  and  a  military  nation ;  but  that  our  nation  is  neither. 

If  Japan  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  taking  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
thus  force  us  into  war,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  deplorable  condition 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  men  as  well  as  of  other  requisites. 
****** 

This  is  a  bald  and  brief  summary  of  the  course  which  the 
naval  agitation  in  the  United  States  had  taken  when 
obstructive  tactics  resulted  in  Congress  rising  without 
effect  having  been  given  to  the  policy  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

(i)  Admiral  Fiske  was  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
from  August,  1910,  to  August,  1911,  and  in  charge  of  the  war  plans  of  the 
Navy.  From  February,  1913,  till  May,  1915,  he  was  Aid  for  Operations 
of  the  Navy  (now  called  Chief  of  Naval  Operations),  and  responsible  under 
the  Secretary  for  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war. 
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This  concerted  movement,  pursued  over  a  long  period, 
has  raised  in  the  most  prominent  manner  a  number  of  issues 
vitally  affecting  other  nations  which  were  parties  to  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty. 

The  proposal  to  modernise  certain  American  battleships, 
replacing  coal  with  oil  so  as  to  increase  their  radius  of 
action,  and  to  give  additional  elevation  to  the  guns  of  13 
battleships  in  order  to  add  to  their  fighting  power,  reopens 
a  matter  of  controversy,  in  which  all  the  signatories  to  the 
Treaty  are  concerned.  Are  such  changes  permissible  ?  The 
question  was  recently  submitted  by  Viscount  Curzon  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  asked  whether,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  war¬ 
ships  might  be  converted  from  coal  to  oil  burning;  and 
whether  gun-mountings  might  be  so  modified  as  to  allow 
additional  elevation  being  given  to  the  gunnery  armament 
within  the  scope  of  repairs  as  contemplated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Agreement.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  replied  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

If  the  question  refers  to  capital  ships  retained  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Washington  Treaty,  the  reply  is  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Government, 
such  warships  may  not  be  converted  from  coal  to  oil  burning.  Also,  if  the 
elevation  of  the  guns  of  the  main  armament  of  these  retained  capital  ships 
is  referred  to,  the  Government  view  is  that  such  existing  ships  are  intended 
to  remain  unaltered  at  present. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  statement  reflects  the  terms  of  Clause 
(d)  of  Section  i  of  Part  3  of  the  Naval  Treaty.  It  is 
therein  declared : — 

No  retained  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers  shall  be  reconstructed 
except  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  of  defence  against  air  and  sub¬ 
marine  attack,  and  subject  to  the  following  rules — The  Contracting  Powers 
may,  for  that  purpose,  equip  existing  tonnage  with  bulge  or  blister  or  anti¬ 
aircraft  deck  protection,  providing  the  increase  of  displacement  thus  effected 
does  not  exceed  3,000  tons  (3,048  metric  tons)  displacement  for  each  ship. 
No  alterations  in  side  armour,  in  calibre,  'number  or  general  type  of 
mounting  of  main  armament  shall  be  permitted  except ; 

(1)  In  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  which  countries  within  the  limits 
allowed  for  bulge  may  increase  their  armour  protection,  and  the  calibre  of 
the  guns  now  carried  on  their  existing  capital  ships  so  as  not  to  exceed 
16  inches  (406  millimetres) ;  and 

(2)  The  British  Empire  shall  be  permitted  to  complete,  in  the  case  of 
the  Renown,  the  alterations  to  armour  that  have  already  been  commenced 
but  temporarily  suspended. 
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In  view  of  the  specific  exceptions  made  of  ships  of 
France  and  Italy  and  the  British  battleship  Renown,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  contended  that  the 
Treaty  permits  action  to  be  taken  which  would  increase 
either  the  fighting  power  or  the  radius  of  action  of  capital 
ships  retained  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  attached 
to  the  Treaty.  Once  such  a  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  was  made  by  one  nation,  there  might  prove  to 
be  practically  no  limit  to  the  alterations  which  the  various 
Powers  might  make  in  their  capital  ships,  and  in  that  event 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Treaty  would  be  defeated,  and 
competition  in  modernising  capital  ships,  at  a  vast  expense, 
would  begin. 

The  contention  that  the  capital  ship  ratio  should  apply 
equally  to  cruisers,  submarines,  and  destroyers,  as  well  as 
to  naval  auxiliaries  generally,  and  to  the  personnel  of  the 
fleet,  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Naval  Treaty. 
A  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  by  Secretary  Hughes  at 
the  first  Session  of  the  Conference  at  Washington,  and 
in  face  of  the  opposition  of  other  Powers,  to  which  Earl 
Balfour  gave  emphatic  expression,  it  was  abandoned.  The 
records  of  the  Conference  bear  ample  evidence  to  this 
narrowing  down  of  the  issues,  even  if  the  Treaty  did  not 
indicate  that  the  ratios  applied  only  to  capital  ships  and 
to  their  attendants,  aircraft  carriers  of  upwards  of  10,000 
tons.  The  Treaty  left  the  Powers  concerned  absolute 
freedom  to  build  other  classes  of  ships  in  accordance  with 
their  own  interpretation  of  their  needs,  with  the  sole  proviso 
that  no  light  cruiser  or  other  ship  should  exceed  10,000 
tons  displacement  or  carry  a  more  powerful  gun  than  the 
8-inch  gun. 

It  may  well  be  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  whether  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Naval  Treaty  by  modernis¬ 
ing  their  battleships  or  elevating  their  guns  with  a  view 
to  increasing  their  fighting  efficiency,  quite  apart  from  the 
opinions  of  the  other  signatories.  The  essential  facts  were 
taken  into  the  fullest  consideration  by  the  British,  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Japanese  experts  when  the  final  terms  of  the 
Treaty  were  being  drafted.  So  far  as  the  battle  fleets  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  are  concerned — 
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for  the  Naval  Treaty  embraces  the  Dominions,  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates,  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country 
— the  gunnery  position  is  not  one  to  occasion  anxiety  in  the 
United  States,  even  if  the  possibility  of  war  between  this 
country  and  America  were  regarded  as  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  The  naval  experts  of  the  two  countries 
were  obviously  seized  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  gun  power  of  the  capital  ships  of  the  two  nations 
which  were  retained  under  the  Treaty.  The  following 
particulars  of  the  size,  elevation,  and  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  two  fleets  should  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  bargain  struck  at  Washington  was  not  a  one-sided  one, 
particularly  as  all  new  capital  ships,  in  specified  numbers, 
laid  down  from  1931  onwards  must  conform  to  the  accepted 
standard  in  displacement  and  gun  power. 

Capital  Ships  of  the  British  Empire. 

Turret  Guns. 

Max. 

Length  angle  Range  in  jrards’  at 

Dia.  in  of  ele-  elevation  of — 


Ship. 

of  bore. 

calibre. 

vation. 

I5“- 

20°. 

30“. 

Royal  Sovereign  . . 

Inches. 

15.0 

42 

Degrees. 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Royal  Oak . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Revenge  . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Resolution . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Ramillies . 

150 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Malaya . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Valiant . 

150 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Barham . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Queen  Elizabeth  . . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30,300 

Warspite  . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30,300 

Benbow . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Emperor  of  India  . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Iron  Duke . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Marlborough . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Hood* . 

150 

42 

30 

19,700 

24,300 

30,300 

Renown*  . 

15.0 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30,300 

Repulse* . 

150 

42 

20 

19,700 

24,300 

30.300 

Tiger*  . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Thunderer . 

135 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

King  George  V.  . . 

135 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Ajax . 

135 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

Centurion . 

13-5 

45 

20 

19,600 

23,800 

30,000 

(i)  Approximately  only. 


(2)  Battle  cruisers. 
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Capital  Ships  of  the  United  States. 
Turret  Guns. 


Max. 

Length  angle  of  Range  ih  yards  at 


Ship. 

Dia.  of 
bore. 

in 

calibre. 

ele¬ 

vation. 

elevation  of- 

15®.  20°. 

30“. 

West  Virginia  . . 

Inches. 

i6 

45 

Degrees. 

30 

22,900 

27,400 

34.500 

Colorado  . 

i6 

45 

30 

22,900 

27,400 

34.500 

Maryland . 

i6 

45 

30 

22,900 

27,400 

34.500 

Cahfornia . 

14 

50 

30 

24,000 

28,400 

35.500 

Tennessee  . 

.  14 

50 

30 

24,000 

28,400 

35.700 

Idaho  . 

14 

50 

15 

24,000 

28,400 

35.500 

New  Mexico  . . . 

14 

50 

15 

24,000 

28,400 

35.500 

Mississippi . 

14 

50 

15 

24,000 

28,400 

35.500 

Arizona  . 

14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,160 

32,400 

Pennsylvania  . . 

•  14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,100 

32,400 

Oklahoma  . 

14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,100 

32,400 

Nevada  . 

14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,100 

32,400 

New  York . 

14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,100 

32.400 

Texas . 

14 

45 

15 

21,000 

25,100 

32,400 

Arkansas . 

.  12 

50 

15 

24.350 

29,400 

35.500 

Wyoming . 

12 

50 

15 

23.500 

29,400 

35.500 

Florida . 

12 

45 

15 

22,000 

26,000 

32,000 

Utah . 

12 

45 

15 

21,600 

26,000 

32,000 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  quote  from  an 
article  published  ih  the  issue  of  July  of  The  Scientific 
American^  a  journal  which  exhibits  a  sane  and  inforhied 
outlook  on  all  naval  matters.  The  article  is  printed 
under  the  caption,  “  Our  Battleship  Fleet  is  not  Jtink.” 
After  referring  to  “  a  layman  who  must  have  been  vastly 
surprised  to  find  himself  spoken  of  as  an  ‘  expert  ’  ”  it 
was  added : — 

The  articles  which  place  the  United  States  in  the  third  position  in  a 
ratio,  Great  Britain  five,  Japan  three.  United  States  one,  are  so  full  of 
gross  exaggerations  as  to  refute  themselves  in  the  minds  of  all  people 
who  have  any  reasonable  knowledge  of  naval  conditions.  They  represent 
the  latest  outburst  of  an  exaggerated  and  misleading  propaganda,  aimed  to 
discredit  the  Washington  Treaty.  The  phraseology  and  manner  of  stating 
the  so-called  facts  in  these  articles  suggest,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
prove,  that  the  source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  that,  happily,  very 
small  clique  of  naval  officers  who  from  the  first  have  bitterly  opposed  the 
Naval  Treaty,  and  which,  though  debarred  from  writing  over  its  own 
signature,  has  been  sending  out  dispatches,  dated  Washington,  all  aiming 
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to  show  that  the  United  States  Navy  got  a  “raw  deal  ”  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference.  The  vast  majority  of  our  naval  bfficers,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  acquiesced  in  that  Treaty,  believing  it  to  be  a  statesmanlike  docu¬ 
ment,  which  put  a  stop  to  ruinous  competition,  and  brought  about  a 
feeling  of  amity  and  mutual  understanding  among  the  three  Great  Powers 
concerned. 

The  allocation  of  capital  ships  to  each  Power  was  determined  by  the 
leading  naval  officers  of  each  Navy.  It  was  no  mere  layman’s  job.  Our 
own  officers,  largely  members  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  doing;  and  the  public  may  rest  assured 
that  they  took  very  good  care  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  Navy  and 
see  to  it  that  the  eighteen  capital  ships  selected  would  fully  equal  those 
selected  for  Great  Britain  and  were  in  the  proper  proportion  to  those 
allowed  Japan.  The  Press  articles  seek  to  persuade  the  American  public 
that  our  eighteen  ships  are  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Persohally, 
we  believe  that  the  advantage,  if  there  be  any,  lies  with  us.  .  .  . 

These  Press  articles  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  are  scrapping  thirteen 
modern  battleships.  It  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  before  we  com¬ 
menced  to  scrap  any  modern  ships — that  is,  before  France  had  signed  the 
Treaty — Great  Britain  had  scrapped  eighteen  modern  battleships  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  other  ships  of  her  great  Navy,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Treaty  battleships,  she  had  done  all  this  reduction  volun¬ 
tarily.  So  much  for  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  mass  of  misinformation 
which  has  lately  been  poured  out  on  the  public. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  Jdpan 
vis-a-vis  to  each  other,  with  12,000  miles  of  water  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  separating  them?  In  contrast  with  Admiral 
Fiske’s  alarming  statements,  implying  that  Japan  has 
greatly  improved  her  naval  position  since  the  Washington 
Conference  dispersed,  we  have  the  Admiralty’s  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  6th  last  that 
Japanese  naval  expenditure  has  been  reduced  since  the 
earthquake  by  £5,360,000  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange.  It 
was  added  that  the  completion  of  the  building  programme 
will,  as  a  result,  be  retarded  by  one  year — i.e.,  it  is  to  be 
completed  by  March  31st,  1929,  instead  of  by  March  31st, 
1928.  “  Supplementary  Navy  Estimates  will,  however, 

be  demanded  for  approximately  £10,000,000,  spread  over 
several  years,  for  reconstruction  of  naval  establishments 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  and  fire.”  Though  no  men- 
of-war  of  much  consequence  were,  it  is  true,  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  it  is  apparent  that  Japan,  from  the  naval 
and  military  and  economic  standpoints — and  they  are  in 
large  measure  interdependent — is  relatively  rib  stronger 
than  she  was  when  her  delegates  attended  the  Washington 
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Conference.  There  can  consequently  be  no  more  occasion 
for  alarm  now  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  then, 
for  in  the  meantime  the  Non- Fortification  Treaty  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  and  American 
Fleets,  in  the  absence  of  bases  of  supply  and  repair,  to 
come  into  contact  with  each  other.  Even  if  Japan  enter¬ 
tained  the  aim  of  striking  at  the  United  States,  the  worst 
that  she  could  do  would  be  to  descend  on  the  Philippines. 
But  any  such  adventure  would  be  accompanied  by  ulterior 
risks  of  so  grave  a  character  to  the  future  relations  of  the 
Japanese  with  the  world  at  large  that  it  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  any  such  policy  would  be  pursued.  It  cannot  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  Japanese  people,  who  have  always 
scrupulously  respected  their  agreements,  to  antagonise  the 
Western  world  and  thereby  to  excite  racial  prejudices  which 
might  react  disastrously  on  industry  and  commerce  in  that 
country  for  a  century  to  come. 

As  to  the  building  of  cruisers  and  other  auxiliary  craft, 
it  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  United  States  to  enter  upon 
an  ambitious  programme  of  construction,  translating  the 
capital  ship  ratio  into  terms  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines  and  other  auxiliary  craft  as  well  as  of  personnel. 
But  in  that  event  the  Americans  must  bid  good-bye  to  any 
hope  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  for  naval  expenditure  in 
that  country  would  rise  rapidly,  with  inevitable  repercus¬ 
sions  in  other  countries.  During  past  years  the  United 
States  has  spent  vast  sums  on  the  fleet,  as  Mr.  John 
F.  Sinclair  has  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  World.  “  The 
Navy  of  the  United  States  cost  the  taxpayers  for  the  fiscal 
year  1923  a  total  of  $323,218,000.”  Mr.  Sinclair  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  growth  of  naval  expenditure  from  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  onward  : — 

The  American  Government  spent  $570  on  the  Navy  in  1791.  The  next 
year  just  $53  was  spent,  and  1793  was  the  banner  year — we  spent  not  a 
cent.  It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  amount  equalled  $10,000,000  for 
any  year.  Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Naval  expenses  rose  rapidly.  They 
rose  from  $12,400,000  in  1861  to  $122,600,000  in  1865.  The  next  year 
they  dropped  to  $43,300,000.  For  the  next  thirty  years  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  a  year  was  the  usual  amount  spent  on  the  Navy.  Fifty  million 
dollars  was  not  again  reached  until  1898.  From  that  time  on  the  Navy 
expenses  have  grown  enormously. 
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Summarising  his  researches  into  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  this  former  banker  and  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  has  pointed  out : — 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Navy  Department  has  had  given 
to' it  by  the  American  people  a  grand  total  of  approximately  seven  and 
three-quarter  billions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount  more  than  five  billions 
have  been  spent  on  building  up  the  Navy  during  the  past  six  years. 

How  much  is  five  billions  of  dollars?  It  is  nine  times  as  much  as  the 
total  productive  funds  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  valuation  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  United  States.  It  is  more  than  the  capital  stock  of  all  the 
30,000  banks  in  America.  .  .  . 

In  plain  English,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  spent  more  than 
$2,400,000  every  day  for  the  past  six  years  on  building  up  the  American 
Navy.  That  is  $100,000  an  hour,  or  $1,665  ®  minute.  National  prepared¬ 
ness  has  been  the  great  slogan. 

These  impressive  figures  indicate  the  generous  scale  on 
which  the  American  people — forming  a  self-sufficient 
Republic,  producing,  as  its  tariff  policy  attests,  all  they 
need,  if  not  all  they  consume — have  devoted  their  resources, 
in  ever-increasing  measure,  to  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
United  States  from  the  position  of  a  sea  Power  of  negligible 
strength  *  to  that  of  a  sea  Power  which  can  claim,  with 
the  consent  of  the  British  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
as  well  as  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  that  she  is  entitled, 
without  reproach  for  indulging  in  “  navalism,”  to  maintain 
a  battle  fleet  equal  in  strength  to  the  battle  fleet  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  embraces  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  is  populated  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  people,  who  can  exist  only  so 
long  as  the  seas  are  open  to  them. 

Whether,  either  financially  or  politically,  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Americans  to  attempt  to  give  to  the  Naval  Treaty  a 
wider  interpretation  must  surely  be  a  matter  calling  for 
their  most  serious  consideration.  The  Naval  Treaty  has 

(i)  Even  at  the  end  of  1914,  according  to  Brassey’s  Annual  of  that  year, 
the  United  States  p"ossessed  ten  modern  capital  ships  with  two  completing, 
as  compared  with  34  British  with  7  completing,  21  German  with  2  com¬ 
pleting,  10  French  with  3  completing,  6  Russian  with  i  completing,  and 
4  Italian  with  2  completing.  In  battleships  the  ratio  of  the  British  Fleet 
to  the  American  Battle  Fleet  was,  approximately,  35:  1.  Under  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty  equality  is  conceded  to  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  5-5-3  ratio  applying  to  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan. 
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a  span  of  only  twelve  years,  and  may  then  be  determined 
by  either  of  its  signatories.  It  is  surely  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  that  it  should  be  observed  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  letter.  The  American  people  have  certainly  nothing 
to  gain  from  any  action  which  would  either  weaken  the 
force  of  this  agreement  in  the  immediate  future  or  endanger 
its  perpetuation.  Mr.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  while  arguing 
that  the  Naval  and  Non-Fortification  Treaties  have  fa¬ 
voured  Japan  more  than  any  other  country,  has  declared  : — 

These  agreements,  so  far  as  England  and  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned,  have  also  removed  the  possibilities  of  war.  They  have  nipped  in 
the  bud  an  impending  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea ;  and  they 
have  cancelled  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  These  results,  together  with 
the  incidental  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  have  brought  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  together  more  closely  than  ever  before.  A 
war  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  now  impossible,  not  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  because  of  strategic  reasons,  but 
because  the  causes  of  war  have  been  removed. 

Those  are  no  mean  gains.  The  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire  made  no  mean  sacrifices  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference;  they  abandoned  the  Two  Power  Standard  in 
capital  ships,  which  had  been  their  accepted  policy  for 
centuries,  and  scrapped  scores  of  ships.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  in  adopting  a  bold  scrapping 
policy,  also  made  great  sacrifices.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  assuredly  be  no  losers  by  the  courageous 
lead  which  was  given  to  the  world  when  their  President 
called  together  the  Conference.  The  Naval  Treaty  is  one 
to  be  observed  in  letter  and  in  spirit  or  it  will  prove  more 
than  valueless.  If  the  Treaty  were  denounced  by  any 
Power  as  a  result  of  any  action  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  however  innocent  of  offence  its  intention,  the 
American  battleships  which  have  gone  to  the  shipbreakers 
could  not  be  reconstructed,  while  the  prospect  of  the  world 
pursuing  any  similar  policy  of  restriction  in  the  spheres  of 
military  and  aerial  development  would  be  blasted,  and  all 
hope  of  relief  from  the  burden  of  armaments,  which 
presses  so  heavily  on  humanity,  might  have  to  be 
abandoned  indefinitely. 


LUIGI  PIRANDELLO:  DRAMATIST 
By  Edward  Storer 

Whether  Signor  Luigi  Pirandello  be  essentially  a 
dramatist  who  has  also  chosen  the  novel  and  short  story 
form  in  which  to  express  himself,  or  whether  he  is  a 
novelist  who  has  written  a  number  of  plays,  the  present 
writer  does  not  intend  to  discuss.  Bound  up  as  these  two 
sides  of  Pirandello’s  work  inevitably  are,  it  is  only  as 
dramatist  that  I  propose  to  treat  of  him  here,  and  this 
principally  for  reasons  of  space.  The  very  bulk  of  his 
dramatic  output,  which  now  amounts  to  twenty-nine  plays, 
including  short  one-  and  two-act  pieces,  while  inviting  a 
liberal  survey,  also  necessitates  a  sharply  focussed 
synthesis. 

The  reader  to  whom  Signor  Pirandello’s  work  is  as  yet 
only  faintly  known  or  entirely  unfamiliar  asks  not 
unnaturally  to  be  informed  as  succinctly  as  possible  as  to 
its  essential  character,  to  learn  in  what  way  it  is  different 
from  the  contemporary  drama  of  Europe.  While  criticism 
should  illume  rather  than  be  didactic  and  allow  an 
author’s  meaning  and  principle  to  reveal  themselves  rather 
than  baldly  assert  them,  one  must,  in  a  brief  article,  come 
quickly  to  grips  with  one’s  subject  matter,  even  if  in  the 
treatment  some  of  the  finer  shades  of  the  author’s  inner 
intentions  are  smudged  or  destroyed. 

The  critics  of  Italy  have  been  at  work  for  some  time 
now  on  Pirandello,  and  have  fastened  their  neat  little 
labels  here  and  there,  wherever  a  smooth  place  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  dramatist’s  work.  “  Cerebralist,” 
“  intellectualist,”  “  follower  of  Bernard  Shaw,”  “  deriva¬ 
tion  of  Wedekind  and  the  Germans  ”  :  these  are  some  of 
the  commoner  labels,  and,  like  all  labels,  they  have  their 
face  value,  though  they  can  be  terribly  deceptive.  Ih  a 
rough-and-ready  way  we  may,  indeed,  say  that  Piran¬ 
dello’s  dramatic  work  is  largely  made  up  of  cerebralism 
and  humour,  but  such  terms  are  very  wide  and  need  close 
definition  if  they  are  to  be  illuminating.  They  are  rather 
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backgrounds  for  critical  exercise,  revealing  various  things 
with  various  lights  and  movement.  For  instance,  Piran¬ 
dello,  while  he  may  fairly  be  called  an  intellectualist  or  a 
“  cerebralist,”  is  also  very  often  anti-intellectualist  in  the 
philosophic  sense  that  his  work  is  intuitive  and  non-logical 
in  the  Bergsonian  tradition.  Again,  while  one  may  often 
perceive  a  certain  similarity  between  Pirandello  and 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  the  minor  technique  of  the  plays,  in  the 
homely,  often  slangy,  language,  in  the  choice  of  settings 
that  are  unromantic  and  untheatrical  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  principle  or  philo¬ 
sophic  attitude  of  the  two  writers.  For  man  as  a 
sociological  phenomenon,  Pirandello  cares  nothing.  He 
has  no  “  message  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Man  for  him  is  an  irremediable  creature  to  be  studied  with 
a  delicately  pessimistic  humour.  ’  Pirandello  likes  to 
puppetise  his  men  and  women,  while  using  as  the  main¬ 
spring  of  their  stage  action  some  human  passion,  some 
trend  of  human  thought  or  philosophy.  The  squeals  and 
frantic  gestures  of  these  rigid  mannikins  stripped  of  their 
volitions  (or  some  of  them)  which  are  used  as  the  force 
to  make  them  dance  and  mime  in  a  given  sense  are  often 
enough  extremely  comic,  while  their  despair,  their  interior 
silences,  are  often  tenderly  tragic.  Thus  their  volitions 
return  to  them  for  the  dramatic  purpose,  the  circle  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  puppet  mask  becomes  human  again,  an 
image  of  us  all.  Just  as  in  moments  of  crisis  the  human 
face  takes  on  something  of  a  mask,  so  the  mask  of  the 
puppetised  character  becomes  humanly  illumined  in  fleet¬ 
ing  moments  of  intensity. 

To  take  Pirandello  from  his  starting-point  in  his  native 
Italy — incidentally,  Pirandello  is  a  Sicilian — his  dramatic 
work  presents  a  violent  contrast  with  the  modern  Italian 
drama  as  it  is  generally  known  in  England.  There  is  no 
liaison  between  it  and  the  languorous  voluptuous  poetry 
of  D’Annunzio,  where  the  word  in  itself  is  such  a  precious 
element  of  the  artistic  whole.  Pirandello’s  language  in 
his  plays  is  generally  homely,  fragmentary,  colloquial  to 
a  degree.  Italian  critics  who  admire  his  genius  say, 
nevertheless,  that  his  language  is  not  rich  and  lacks  style. 
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Nor  is  there  much  connection  between  the  theatre  of  the 
author  of  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  and  the 
plays  of  Bracco,  with  their  Neapolitanised  Ibsenism,  nor 
with  those  of  Butti,  another  Italian  who  felt  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  great  Scandinavian  master.  The  only 
Italian  play  of  the  new  school  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  British  public  that  has  a  relation  with  the  dramatic 
work  of  Pirandello  is  Luigi  Chiarelli’s  La  Maschera  e  il 
V olto,  recently  given  under  the  title  of  T he  Mask  and  the 
Face  at  the  Everyman  Theatre.  The  contribution  of 
Chiarelli  to  the  modern  Italian  drama  must  indeed  be 
recognised.  The  Mask  and  the  Face  goes  back  to  the 
year  1917,  and  it  was  Chiarelli  who  invented  the  term 
“  grotesque  ”  for  a  type  of  play  which  soon  became  the 
intellectual  rage  in  Italy,  and  is  only  now  in  its  declining 
phase.  Pirandello,  too,  underwent  the  influence  of  the 
Grotesque  Movement,  and  wrote  some  plays  which  may  be 
considered  as  coming  under  that  category.  Indeed,  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  movement  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  his  own  novels  and  short  stories,  and  he  rein¬ 
spired  himself  for  the  writing  of  his  comedies  at  the  fount 
of  his  earlier  romances,  being  urged  thereto  partly  by 
chance  and  partly  through  the  early  grotesques  of  other 
writers. 

The  Grotesque  Movement  in  the  modern  Italian  theatre 
has  not  been  the  work  of  one  man.  Several  authors  have 
brought  it  into  being,  among  whom,  besides  Chiarelli,  we 
may  mention  Rosso  di  San  Secondo,  Antonelli,  and 
Cavacchioli.  Pirandello  has  passed  out  of  the  movement 
which  influenced  him,  and  on  which  he  has  left  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  his  later,  fuller  plays  cannot  be  considered  as 
bound  by  the  limits  of  this  interesting  but  narrow  move¬ 
ment.  The  fact  is,  Italy’s  great  playwright  is  a  man  with  a 
very  wide  range,  as  a  talent  which  can  produce  a 
modern  Hamletian  tragedy  like  Henry  IV .  and  a  naughty 
fochade  like  Man,  Beast  and  Virhie  goes  to  prove. 

It  was  the  war  which  turned  Pirandello’s  thoughts  to 
play  writing.  Up  till  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  author 
of  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  was  known  only 
as  a  writer  of  novels  and  short  stories.  Anxious  about  his 
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son,  who  was  fighting  on  the  Italian  front,  Dr.  Pirandello 
took  to  writing  plays  to  provide  himself  with  a  vivid 
point  of  concentration  that  should  keep  his  mind  from 
worrying  about  the  fate  of  his  only  son  fighting  among  the 
Alpine  snows.  This  explanation  of  the  commencement  of 
his  dramatic  activity  Dr.  Pirandello  vouchsafed  me  him¬ 
self.  With  amazing  rapidity  the  plays  flowed  from 
Pirandello’s  pen.  Often  enough  he  took  the  central  idea 
from  one  of  his  own  short  stories  or  novels.  The  early 
pieces  were  short  one-  or  two-act  Sicilian  plays,  and  it  was 
Pirandello’s  own  countryman,  the  Sicilian  actor,  Angelo 
Musco,  just  then  making  his  name,  who  produced  the  early 
Pirandello  comedies  and  acted  in  the  principal  roles. 
Liola^  indeed,  a  comedy  of  the  Sicilian  olive  groves,  was 
originally  written  in  the  dialect  of  Girgenti,  and  only  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  Italian  by  the  author.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  Lumie  di  Sicilia  (“  Sicilian  Limes  ”),  and  in  a  breath¬ 
less  rush  the  first  great  body  of  the  Pirandellian  theatre. 

Thus  there  came  Pensaci  Giacomino!  (“  Think  about  it, 
Jimmy  !  ”),  1 1  Gioco  delle  Parti  (“  The  Play  of  the  Roles  ”), 
1 1  Piacere  delV  Onesta  (“  The  Luxury  of  Respectability  ”), 
L'lnnesto  (“  The  Graft”),  La  Ragione  degli  Altri,  which 
may  be  rendered  as  “  Other  People’s  Rights,”  Non  k  una 
cosa  seria  (“A  Matter  of  no  Importance  ”),  and  Cost  se  vi 
^are,  which  Dr.  Arthur  Livingston  has  rendered  as  “  Right 
you  are,  if  you  think  so,”  in  his  version  produced  in  New 
York.  From  these  we  come  to  Come  frima,  meglio  di 
prima,  Tutto  per  bene^  and  L’Uomo,  la  Besiia  e  la  Virtu, 
titles  which,  literally  translated,  mean  little  or  nothing, 
and  then  to  the  masterpieces  Sei  Personaggi  in  cerca 
d'Autqre  (“  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  ”)  and 
Henry  IV.  {Enrico  IV.),  played  this  year  in  New  York 
under  the  title  of  The  Living  Mask. 

A  typical  Pirandello  play  of  the  middle  manner  is 
Cost  b,  se  vi  pare  (“  Right  you  are,  if  you  think  so  ”),  for 
which  perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be  “  It’s  so,  if  it 
seems  so.”  Here  the  Sicilian  dramatist’s  intellectual 
play  on  the  concepts  of  reality  and  appearance,  life  and 
life’s  forms,  reason  and  intuition,  is  seen  in  brilliant  relief. 
Here,  too,  we  may  study  the  feeling  of  abstraction  in  the 
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cha|-acters  whereby  they  spem  to  regard  themselves 
from  the  outside — a  principle  that  runs  through  much  of 
Pirandello’s  work.  Here,  too,  we  have  something  of  the 
puppet  qualjty  in  the  Pirandellian  personages,  a  quality 
which  really  allies  the  author  with  Maeterlinck.  But  while 
the  Belgian  poet  has  exploited  the  mystic  side  of  this 
puppet  conception  of  humanity,  Pirandello  draws  out  the 
irony,  the  pathos,  and  the  humour  of  it.  It  may  seem  at 
first  glance  somewhat  forced  to  trace  part  of  the  Piran¬ 
dellian  principle  to  Maeterlinck,  since,  externally,  the 
plays  of  the  two  writers  could  hardly  be  more  different. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  poetic,  delicate  language  and 
nebulous  settings ;  in  the  other  homely,  colloquial  talk  and 
domestic  humdrum  backgrounds;  yet  in  both  cases  there 
is  the  desire  and  attempt  to  disembody  the  characters,  to 
see  ntan  as  a  poor  puppet,  ineffective,  vain,  dangling 
before  a  background  of  illimitable,  inexplicable  space. 

In  R\ght  ypu  are,  if  you  think  so,  which  the  author 
calls  a  parable,  we  are  introduced  to  a  small  Italian 
country  town  and  the  house  of  a  town  councillor.  This 
man’s  wife,  daughter,  and  friends  who  crowd  the  room  are 
a}l  in  q  state  of  great  excitement  on  account  of  a  scandal 
which  has  arisen  over  the  peculiar  conduct  of  a  new  and 
most  melancholy  employee  at  the  prefecture,  a  certain 
Signor  Ponza.  This  fellow  Ponza  has  a  wife  and  a 
piother-in-law  who,  like  himself,  have  come  from  a 
part  lof  the  country  which  was  devastated  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  This  mysterious  Ponza  lodges  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law  in  two  separate  houses,  and  will  not  allow 
them  tp  meet.  The  mother-in-law  is  only  allowed  to  see 
the  wife  from  the  courtyard  of  the  building,  and  may  only 
talk  to  her  so,  while  the  daughter  remains  shut  up  in  a 
room  on  the  top  floor.  The  wholp  towii  is  agog  to  have 
an  explanation  of  this  curious  fact.  A  committee  takes 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  succeeds  in  getting  both  Ponza 
and  his  wife  to  talk.  The  son-in-law  says  in  effect,  “  You 
see,  my  poor  mother-in-law  is  insane.  Her  delusion  con¬ 
sists  precisely  in  believing  that  I  am  forbidding,  her  to  see 
her  daughter.  Daughter,  indeed !  Why  her  daughter 
dipfd  four  years  qgo  in  the  earthquake.  Tfiis  woman  Julia, 
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whom  she  persists  in  calling  Lina,  is  another  person,  but  my 
poor  mother-in-law  will  not  believe  it.  In  order  to  comfort 
her,  I 'allow  her  to  think  that  Julia  is  her  daughter.  But 
naturally  I  must  keep  them  apart,  or  the  illusion  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.” 

So  far,  so  good,  but  when  the  gentle  mother-in-law. 
Signora  Frola,  is  interrogated  in  turn,  she  has  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  “  Alas,”  she  says,  “  my  poor  son-in-law  is 
mentally  deranged.  Always  a  visionary,  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  he  became  so  strange  that  he  believed  he  had 
lost  his  wife  and  did  not  want  to  recognise  her  when  we 
brought  her  to  him.  We  had  even  to  pretend  another 
marriage,  and  call  her  by  another  name.  He  believes  she 
is  his  second  wife,  whereas,  of  course,  she  is  his  first  and 
only  one.”  These  two  versions  are  developed  in  the  play 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  gives  them  verisimilitude. 
The  curiosity  of  the  townspeople  is  at  its  height. 
Everyone  is  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  earthquake, 
however,  which  is  the  deus  ex  machina  of  the  piece,  has 
destroyed  all  the  tangible  proofs.  Such  documents  and 
witnesses  as  remain  tend  to  confirm  either  version.  To 
settle  the  matter,  the  prefect  is  at  last  obliged  to  intervene 
and  demand  an  explanation  from  Signora  Ponza,  who  at 
any  rate  must  know  who  she  is.  In  the  last  scene  of  the 
play  this  woman  enters  veiled,  and  will  not  lift  her  veil. 
She  refuses  to  give  her  name.  As  she  enters  the  council 
room.  Signora  Frola,  the  mother-in-law,  calls  out  to  her, 
“  Lina  !  Lina !  ”  while  Ponza  cries,  “  Julia  !  Julia !  ”  Then, 
at  Signora  Ponza’s  suggestion,  the  man  Ponza  and  the 
mother-in-law  go  away,  leaving  her  alone  with  the  prefect 
and  councillors.  She  is  determined  not  to  shatter  the 
tender  illusion  which  makes  life  possible  between  these 
three  curious  people.  The  final  scene  is  as  follows  : — 

Signora  Ponza.  And  what  can  you  want  of  me  now  after  all  this, 
ladies  and  gentlemen?  In  our  lives,  as  you  see,  there  is  something  which 
must  remain  concealed.  Otherwise  the  remedy  which  our  love  for  each 
other  has  found  cannot  avail. 

Prefect  (moved).  We  are  certainly  anxious  to  respect  your  sorrow, 
madam,  but  we  must  know,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  .  .  . 

Signora  Ponza.  What?  The  truth?  The  truth  is  simply  this.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Signora  Frola,  and  I  am  the  second  wife  of  Signor  Ponza. 
Yes,  and — for  myself,  I  am  nobody,  I  am  nobody  . 
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Prefect.  Ah,  no,  madam,  for  yourself  .  .  .  you  must  be  .  .  .  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Signora  Ponza.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  sir!  No;  for  myself  I  am  ,  .  . 
whatever  you  choose  to  have  me.  (Without  removing  her  veil,  she  proudly 
casts  a  sweeping  glance  around  and  xvithdraws.  They  all  stand  looking 
after  her.) 

Pirandello  calls  this  play  a  parable,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  truth,  here  symbolised  by  the  veiled  woman,  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  philosophic  wit  and  speculation.  What 
is  truth  ?  Does  it  exist  ?  Does  it  lie  in  ourselves  ?  Is  it 
what  we  make  it?  Is  it  what  seems  and  what  we  believe? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  author  seems 
anxious  to  raise,  without  giving  us  any  answer.  What  is 
more  definitely  in  the  author’s  intention  is  to  create  an 
antithesis  between  the  vulgar  and  malign  curiosity  of  the 
inquisitive  townspeople  with  their  demand  for  a  prag¬ 
matical  truth  and  the  poetic  conception  of  the  Ponza 
family  that  truth  lies  rather  in  a  tender  and  charitable 
illusion.  In  this  play,  as  in  many  of  the  Pirandellian 
repertory,  we  are  confronted  with  suggestions  of  one  of 
his  principal  philosophical  obsessions  :  the  difference  or 
non-difference  between  appearance  and  reality.  This  is 
suggested  very  poignantly  in  another  play,  Tke  Luxury  of 
Respectability.  Here  he  says:  “One  of  the  most  awful 
thoughts  which  have  affronted  the  human  mind  is  that  if 
our  dreams  had  regularity,  we  could  no  longer  distinguish 
the  dream  from  the  reality.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
strangely  you  are  perturbed  if  a  dream  recurs?  All  our 
knowledge  of  this  world  hangs  on  this  most  subtle  thread  : 
the  regularity  of  our  experiences.” 

Here  in  tense  though  tenuous  form  we  have  one  of  the 
'motives — we  cannot  call  them  more  than  motives — of  the 
Pirandellian  principle.  The  clash  between  life  and  the 
forms  which  life  is  obliged  to  take  in  order  to  be  recog¬ 
nisable  as  life  at  all  is  another  of  the  dramatist’s  favourite 
themes.  Henry  IV.  is  an  example  of  this.  A  man’s  con¬ 
ception  of  himself,  of  his  own  mask  and  the  conception 
which  others  have  of  him  is  again  a  favourite  antithesis. 
This  runs  through  several  plays  including  Henry  IV Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author^  and  At  the  Doorway 
( All'  Usciia). 
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Not  for  nothing  has  Pirandello  published  seven  of  his 
plays  under  the  comprehensive  label  Naked  Masks 
(Maschere  Nude).  Whence  we  see  that  those  critics  who 
have  spoken  of  his  characters  as  marionettes  rather  than 
men  and  women  are  in  some  measure  justified. 

Before  looking  at  what  are  generally  considered  to  be 
Pirandello’s  two  most  important  dramatic  works,  Six 
Characters  and  Henry  IV.,  a  glance  at  the  themes  of  two 
or  three  of  the  lighter  comedies  will  enable  us  to  see 
how  the  vein  of  paradox  runs  in  the  Sicilian  dramatist — 
a  vein  which,  not  without  reason,  has  caused  critics  to 
trace  his  origins  to  Wilde  and  Shaw.  It  should  be 
noted  at  once,  however,  that  the  vein  of  paradox  in  these 
three  writers  is  a  different  one.  While  Wilde  plays  with 
society  themes,  and  Shaw  harps  to  a  great  extent  on 
sociological  ones,  Pirandello’s  paradox  is  more  purely 
philosophical.  Not  always  though.  Non  k  una  cosa  seria 
(“  A  matter  of  no  importance  ”),  or,  literally,  “  It’s  not  a 
serious  matter,”  is  a  light  almost  sentimental  comedy 
wherein  Pirandello  touches  the  Shaw  type  of  play  fairly 
closely.  It  turns  on  the  paradox  of  the  man  who  marries 
in  order  to  escape  marriage.  Memmo  Speranza,  a  gay 
bachelor,  who  is  pitifully  susceptible  to  feminine  charms, 
rails  against  marriage  and  women,  but  his  outcry  is  that 
of  the  man  who  is  afraid  and  is  weak.  One  barely  con¬ 
cluded  love  affair  has  just  landed  him  in  a  duel,  and  in 
order  to  insure  himself  against  marrying  in  earnest,  he 
proposes  to  a  poor  downtrodden  girl  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  who  is  leading  a  horrible  life  as  the  bullied  pro¬ 
prietress  of  a  modest  pension.  She  is  young  and  not 
really  uncomely,  but  so  abused  and  beaten  by  life  that 
her  charm  is  not  apparent.  Memmo  proposes  to  her,  since 
she  seems  to  him  to  be  the  one  person  he  need  not  take 
seriously  as  a  wife.  Nevertheless,  by  marrying  her,  he 
will  be  safe  from  perpetrating  a  real  serious  marriage. 
Gasparina,  the  downtrodden  girl,  after  some  hesitation 
accepts  Memmo’s  offer.  He  will  give  her  a  little  cottage 
in  the  country  and  a  small  income,  enough  to  allow  her 
to  live  in  comfort.  They  will  separate  immediately  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  she  is  to  have  no  claim  upon 
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him  save  for  the  cottage  and  the  income,  which  will  end 
her  life  of  difficulties  and  overwork.  The  quiet  existence 
in  the  country  works  wonders  for  her.  She  grows  younger 
and  fresher,  and  her  charm  returns.  She  meets  Memmo 
again  after  some  time,  and  falls  in  love  with  him — her 
husband  in  name  only.  Her  dignity  as  a  woman  impels 
her  to  offer  him  his  liberty  back,  which  he  can  have,  since 
the  marriage  has  never  been  consummated.  Memmo,  at  the 
sight  of  her,  fresh  and  charming,  and  weary  of  his  frivolous 
amours,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  the  marriage  for  a  joke 
becomes  a  serious  marriage  after  all.  The  paradox  is 
resolved  by  life  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  look  for 
deeper  philosophical  meanings  in  this  light  and  charming 
comedy. 

In  Pensac't  Gtacomino!  (“  Think  about  it,  Jimmy  !  ”)  we 
start  with  another  forced,  almost  farcical  situation,  amusing 
enough,  but  certainly  somewhat  incredible.  We  have  the 
paradox  of  a  husband  who  forces  his  wife’s  lover  who  is 
about  to  abandon  her  to  return  to  her.  Why?  Through 
a  triumph  of  dialectic  and  by  taking  as  point  of  departure 
a  possible  but  strained  hypothesis.  Professor  Toti,  an 
old  Government  teacher,  who  has  always  been  underpaid 
by  the  State  and  refused  promotion,  decides  to  take  a  wife 
at  his  advanced  age  so  that  he  will  thus  be  able  to  compel 
the  Government  to  pay  a  pension  to  his  widow.  He  will 
marry  not  as  a  man,  he  explains,  but  as  a  professor,  to  spite 
the  Government.  And  so  he  does,  taking  to  wife  a  young 
woman  who  he  soon  learns  is  about  to  have  a  child  by 
another  man,  Giacomino.  It  doesn’t  matter,  the  professor 
argues.  By  marrying  Lillina  he  will  be  doing  a  doubly 
good  work.  Later,  when  he  has  married  the  girl,  the  lover, 
Giacomino,  unable  to  support  the  situation  and  the  scandal 
which  leaves  the  philosophising  old  professor  quite 
indifferent,  decides  to  abandon  the  woman.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  his  heart  now  as  much  as 
his  reason  which  speaks.  He  urges  Giacomino  to  return 
to  Lillina,  the  mother  of  his  child  and  nominal  wife  of 
himself.  He  menaces  Giacomino  with  a  certain  exposure 
if  he  refuses.  And  in  the  end  he  prevails,  using  as  his 
arguments  that  Giacomino  must  not  break  up  the  family, 
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destroy  the  happiness  and  security  of  Lillina,  menace  the 
future  of  his  child  who  will  be  dependent  on  the  professor’s 
money,  break  the  professor’s  heart  for  a  passing  fancy. 
In  this  play  life  as  represented  by  the  various  sentiments 
called  into  action  by  the  professor’s  arguments  supports 
the  irrational  thesis,  while  in  Non  e  una  cosa  seria  it 
destroys  it. 

In  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  we  have,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Henry  IV Pirandello  at  his 
fullest  development.  In  this  extraordinary  play,  which  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  two  years  has  made  a 
triumphal  march  of  the  intellectual  theatres  of  Europe  and 
America,  broad  farce,  fine-spun  philosophical  dialectic, 
tragedy  and  paradox  are  subtly  interwoven.  In  a  setting 
of  farce,  Pirandello  has  laid  a  matrix  of  tragedy,  tragedy 
that  has  melodramatic  developments  and  poignant  philo¬ 
sophical  questions  hung  prodigally  everywhere.  Irony 
glints  wickedly  from  the  speeches.  The  clash  of  character 
with  character  is  intense,  and  the  dialogue  crackles  like 
rifle  fire.  The  play  puzzles  nearly  every  audience  sorely, 
and  in  the  end  the  public  generally  accepts  it  as  a  kind 
of  philosophic  farce.  We  see  a  bare  stage  ready  for  a 
rehearsal.  »The  manager,  actors,  stage  hands  and 
prompter  are  there  just,  about  to  begin  the  rehearsal. 
Suddenly  the  doorkeeper  comes  on  and  informs  the 
manager  that  there  are  six  persons  at  the  stage  door  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  him.  The  manager  abuses  the  doorkeeper  for 
letting  anyone  near  him  at  rehearsal  time,  but  while  he  is 
speaking,  on  come  the  six  characters.  They  are  dressed 
in  black,  their  faces  are  mysteriously  pale.  One  of  them, 
the  Father,  has  flaming  red  hair.  An  emanation  of 
unreality  hangs  about  them.  “  Who  are  they  ?  What  the 
deuce  do  they  want  ?  ”  says  the  manager,  whose  bluff  reality 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  sense  of  disembodied  fantasy 
clinging  to  the  mysterious  six.  The  red-haired  man,  the 
Father,  acts  as  spokesman.  “  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
come  here  in  search  of  an  author.  .  .  .” 

“  What  author  ?  ”  says  the  manager. 

“Any  author,”  answers  the  Father  timidly  yet  insis¬ 
tently. 
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Amid  the  general  amazement  of  the  actors  and  the 
manager,  the  Father  begins  to  explain.  The  six 
characters  are:  The  Father,  the  Mother,  the  Step¬ 
daughter,  the  Son,  a  Youth  of  about  fourteen,  and  a  Little 
Girl.  They  are  characters  which  an  author  called  into 
being  one  day  and  then  abandoned  with  their  theatrical 
destiny  cut  short.  They  long  to  come  upon  the  stage  as 
their  original  author  meant  them  to,  and  they  appeal  to 
the  manager  to  give  them  life.  Between  his  uncertainty 
if  he  is  dealing  with  madmen  and  his  bursts  of  rage,  in 
which  he  threatens  to  turn  them  out,  his  interest  is  finally 
caught,  and  he  allows  the  Father  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
six  characters  amid  the  interruptions  of  the  latter,  who 
have  naturally  different  conceptions  of  themselves  and 
of  their  drama.  At  this  point  the  philosophic  farce 
becomes  tragical,  for  the  story  of  the  characters  is  a  grim 
and  miserable'  one  as  told  by  the  Father.  Many  years 
before  the  Father  abandoned  the  Mother,  taking  the  Son 
to  live  with  him.  The  Mother  took  a  lover,  by  whom  she 
had  three  more  children:  the  Step-daughter,  the  Youth, 
and  the  Little  Girl. 

It  happened  that  after  the  death  of  the  lover  the  Mother 
and  the  three  children  encountered  bad  times,  and  the 
Step-daughter  came  to  work  for  a  modiste  of  equivocal 
character,  who  allowed  her  shop  to  be  used  for  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  questionable  nature.  The  Father  by  chance 
frequented  the  place,  and  was  one  day  surprised  there 
by  the  Mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  offer  money  to  the  Step-daughter,  whom 
the  Mother  had  always  supposed  to  be  virtuous.  The 
Father  learnt  that  the  girl  was  his  own  step-daughter,  and 
touched  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate  family,  took  them 
all  to  live  under  his  own  roof.  The  experiment,  however, 
did  not  prove  a  success,  for  the  Son  did  not  get  on  with 
the  three  other  children  and  taunted  them  with  their 
illegitimacy.  The  manager  ends  by  becoming  persuaded 
to  the  idea  of  the  Father  and  agrees  to  make  a  drama  out 
of  the  characters.  He  decides  that  the  characters,  as  a 
beginning,  will  act  the  scene  at  the  modiste’s,  Madame 
Pace,  after  which  the  actors  will  repeat  the  action.  The 
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manager  casts  the  parts,  but  the  characters  protest  that 
the  actors  are  not  in  the  least  like  them.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  the  manager  convinces  them  that  they  must  leave  the 
acting  of  their  parts  to  his  actors.  The  playing  of  the 
roles  of  the  characters  by  the  actors  produces  a  grotesque 
scene  of  ironical  farce.  The  reconstruction  of  the  drama 
of  the  lives  of  these  characters  in  this  unfinished  play, 
this  “  comedy  in  the  making,”  as  the  author  calls  it  him¬ 
self,  proceeds  through  the  other  two  acts  amid  the  semi- 
tragic  cries  of  the  “characters”  and  the  rough  chaff  and 
laughter  of  the  actors  and  manager,  who  form  the  back¬ 
ground  of  reality  against  which  these  fantastic  character 
figures  move.  In  the  end,  the  comedy  cannot  be  made, 
cannot  be  converted  from  its  inchoate  state  into  the  play 
which  the  prompter  is  jotting  down  scene  by  scene  in  short¬ 
hand,  because  one  of  the  characters,  the  Son,  rebels  at 
the  idea,  declaring  that  he  was  not  created  for  the  stage. 
The  comedy  in  the  making  ends  a  trifle  inconclusively 
with  the  Youth  shooting  himself  as  he  is  forced  to  carry 
out  his  part  in  the  strange  undeveloped  play,  while  the 
Son  tells  how  the  Little  Girl  was  found  drowned  in  the  basin 
of  a  fountain  in  their  garden.  This  enables  Pirandello 
to  close  his  play  on  one  of  the  key  motives  of  the  comedy. 
“  It  is  only  acting,”  cries  the  manager  as  the  Youth  falls. 
“No,  no,”  answers  the  Father.  “  It  is  reality.” 

Besides  being  a  very  original  attempt  to  put  on  the  stage 
a  synthesis  of  the  process  of  artistic  creation,  Pirandello 
again  plays  with  his  favourite  intellectual  contrasts  of 
reality  and  appearance,  of  man  as  he  supposes  himself 
to  be  and  as  he  is  seen  by  his  fellows.  The  play  is  strewn 
with  many  illuminating  ideas  and  flashes  of  rare  percep¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mine  of  provocative  suggestions. 

In  Henry  IV.  Pirandello  has  sought  to  paint  a  picture 
on  a  large  canvas.  He  takes  us  into  an  atmosphere  of 
kings  and  courts,  and  certainly  it  is  not  without  meaning 
to  avail  himself  of  the  high  symbolical  value  of  kingship 
that  he  does  so.  It  was  not  surely  unintentional  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  part  that  he  dealt  so  liberally  in  kings  and  princes 
in  his  plays,  for  the  king  is  already,  as  such,  a  poetic 
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dramatic  figure,  standing,  as  he  does,  for  a  concentrated 
mass  of  humanity. 

True  it  is  only  a  mad  king  whom  we  see  in  Henry  IV 
or,  rather,  a  man  who,  though  no  king  at  all,  believes  him¬ 
self  to  be  such.  But  even  so  his  words  and  actions  are 
invested  with  all  the  majesty  of  kingship.  His  torments 
and  passions  are  the  more  tragic  because  of  their  solitari¬ 
ness.  As  well  as  a  crazy  gentleman  (whose  craziness, 
moreover,  is  only  feigned  during  the  drama)  he  is  an  ideal 
figure.  Henry  IV.  is  an  Italian  nobleman  of  our  own 
times,  who,  in  taking  part  in  a  pageant  w'hich  happens 
before  the  play  begins,  falls  from  his  horse  and  injures 
his  brain.  The  pageant,  given  at  his  country  seat,  was 
so  planned  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  party  should 
represent  some  historical  personage.  The  host  took  the 
part  of  Henry  IV.,  the  German  Emperor  who  went  to 
Canossa,  and  his  mistress,  the  Marchioness  Matilda  Spina, 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Marchioness  Matilda  of 
Tuscany,  Henry  IV.’s  famous  enemy.  The  fall  from  the 
horse,  caused,  it  afterwards  turns  out,  by  the  wilful  action 
of  a  certain  Count  Belcredi,  Henry  IV.’s  rival  with  the 
Marchioness  Spina,  had  the  effect  of  making  him  lose  his 
reason.  When  he  recovered  his  senses  after  the  fall,  the 
nobleman  who  gave  the  pageant  believed  himself  to  be 
Henry  IV.  in  all  seriousness.  Since  the  house  was  arrayed 
for  the  pageant,  and  in  order  to  humour  Henry,  who  is  a 
very  rich  man,  the  doctors  advised  that  he  should  be 
humoured  in  his  insane  fancy.  Consequently  his  friends 
and  familiars  continued  to  treat  him  as  Henry  IV.,  and 
when  the  play  begins  we  see  the  throne  room  of  the 
Emperor  with  four  private  councillors — young  men 
engaged  to  play  the  part — joking  and  talking  in  modern 
colloquial  language  in  their  rest  time.  The  Marchioness 
Spina  and  Count  Belcredi,  now  her  lover,  together  with 
a  doctor  and  a  relation  of  Henry  IV.  have  come  to  visit 
him  to  see  how  he  is  getting  on,  for  they  have  heard  that 
he  has  shown  signs  of  recovering  from  his  affliction.  They 
are  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  mock  Emperor,  dis¬ 
guised  as  personages  of  the  epoch.  Henry  IV.,  who 
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though  he  was  really  mad  for  several  years  has  recovered, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  perfectly  in  possession 
of  his  mind.  He  has  merely  been  pretending  to  be  mad, 
and  keeping  up  the  idea  of  being  the  Emperor  in  order 
to  take  a  subtle  revenge  on  those  who  have  caused  him 
years  of  lunacy. 

“I  determined  to  live  it,”  he  says,  “this  madness  of  mine,  with 
the  most  lucid  consciousness,  and  thus  revenge  myself  on  the  brutality 
of  a  stone  which  dinted  my  head.  The  solitude — this  solitude— squalid 
and  empty  as  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again — I  deter¬ 
mined  to  deck  it  out  with  all  the  colours  and  splendours  pf  that  far-off  day 
of  carnival  when  you  (looks  at  Donna  Matilda),  Marchioness,  triumphed. 
So  I  would  oblige  all  those  who  were  around  me  to  follow,  by  God,  at 
my  will  that  famous  pageant  which  has  been — for  you,  and  not  for 
me — the  jest  of  a  day.  I  would  make  it  become,  for  ever,  no  more  a  joke 
but  a  reality,  the  reality  of  a  real  madness  :  here  all  in  masquerade,  with 
throne  room,  and  these  my  four  secret  councillors  :  secret,  and  of  course 
traitors.  ...” 

Thus,  during  the  action  of  this  play,  packed  with  drama¬ 
tic  incidents  and  carried  along  on  a  torrent  of  powerful 
suggestive  language,  Henry  IV.,  though  pretending  to  be 
mad,  is  really  sane,  and  it  is  only  at  the  last  that  he  reveals 
the  trick  he  has  played  on  all  around  him :  on  his  secret' 
councillors  who  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back,  who  “  see 
him  to  bed  with  mediaeval  lanterns  and  then  turn  on  the 
electric  light  for  themselves.”  In  a  ferocious  scene  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  he  reveals  all,  apostrophising  the  listeners 
with  all  the  pent-up  bitterness  of  the  long  years  passed  in 
the  terrible  masquerade.  He  runs  Belcredi,  his  unfaithful 
friend,  through  with  a  sword,  and  goes  back  again  into 
darkness. 

Based  though  it  is  on  what  has  been  argued  is  a  doubtful 
psychological  possibility — the  fact  that  a  madman  having 
recovered  his  reason  would  or  could  wilfully  feign  madness 
for  several  years  more — Henry  IV .  is  perhaps  Pirandello’s 
greatest  achievement.  It  is  conceived  in  the  big  style,  and 
is  full  of  intensely  dramatic  moments.  It  is  written  in 
language  that  is  rich  in  poetry  and  philosophic  suggestions. 
It  affords  a  great  part  for  the  leading  actor  who  plays  the 
role  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  speeches — sometimes  over- 
long — range  over  a  wide  sphere  of  speculative  thought. 
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It  is,  and  probably  will  remain,  Pirandello’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  modern  European  theatre. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  PLAYS 

Dr.  Luigi  Pirandello,  though  a  man  of  fifty-five  or  six,  has  only  been 
writing  for  the  stage  since  about  1917.  His  comedies,  introducing  a  new 
spirit  into  the  modern  Italian  theatre,  were  at  first  received  in  Italy  with 
considerable  hostility,  both  by  critics  and  public.  The  first  performance 
of  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  at  the  Communal  Theatre  in 
Rome  just  three  years  ago,  caused  a  riot  in  the  theatre.  Since  then, 
however,  Pirandello  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  solid  reputation 
for  his  plays,  which  have  been  translated  and  played  in  most  European 
languages.  London  witnessed  a  couple  of  performances  of  Six  Characters 
by  the  Stage  Society  in  1922.  The  same  play  has  also  been  given  at 
the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin.  New  York  saw  a  successful  production  of 
this  play  last  year,  while  Henry  IV.  was  produced  there  this  spring. 
Two  other  Pirandello  plays.  Come  Prima,  meglio  di  ptima,  and  Cost 
se  vi  pare,  have  also  been  presented  in  New  York.  Three  or  four  of  the 
comedies  have  been  done  in  Paris,  while  Six  Characters,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  of  the  others,  has  been  played  before  Dutch,  German,  Austrian, 
Spanish,  South  American,  Russian,  Belgian,  and  Scandinavian  audiences. 
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FRANCES  MARY  BUSS  AND  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES. 

1874-1924 

By  Sara  A.  Burstall, 

Late  Head  Mistress  of  Manchester  High  School 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
Mistresses  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls,  which 
now  numbers  nearly  500  members,  celebrated  its  jubilee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Miss  F.  R.  Gray,  of  St.  Paul’s. 
This  is  therefore  a  fitting  opportunity  to  recall,  however 
briefly  and  incompletely,  the  origin  of  the  Association  and 
the  lifework  of  its  founder. 

Under  the  influence  and  at  the  invitation  of  Thring  of 
Uppingham,  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  had  been 
established  in  1869.  Five  years  later  an  informal  meeting 
of  nine  headmistresses  was  held  by  the  invitation  of 
Frances  Mary  Buss  at  her  house  on  Primrose  Hill,  and 
the  Association,  which  to-day  is  so  large  and  widespread- 
ing  in  its  influence,  was  established.  Seven  of  the  ladies 
came  from  London  schools ;  the  others  were  Miss  Beale,  of 
the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  then  over  twenty  years 
old,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  of  the  Manchester  High 
School,  only  just  founded.  The  minutes  of  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  Miss  Beale  presided,  state  that  nine  other 
heads,  mostly  from  schools  out  of  London,  should  be 
invited  to  join  the  Association  then  formally  constituted; 
certain  principles  are  laid  down  as  to  what  the  powers  and 
the  duties  of  a  headmistress  ought  to  be,  and  a  demand  is 
made  for  an  examination  for  teachers,  men  and  women. 
These  minutes  are  duly  signed  “  Frances  M.  Buss,”  who 
was  appointed  President  of  the  new  association,  and 
retained  the  chair  till  her  death. 

Who  and  what  was  this  woman,  whose  name,  perhaps,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  woman’s  movement, 
but  whose  personality  and  work  are  fast  being  forgotten 
to-day,  even  by  those  who  owe  them  most? 
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The  best  answer  is  found  in  the  inscription  written  by 
Sir  Richard  Jebb  for  the  Memorial  Window  erected  by  the 
Clothworkers’  Company  in  the  Hall  of  her  School  in 
Camden  Road : 

HUIUS  SCHOLAE  QUAM  IPSA  INSTITUIT  PER  ANNOS  XLIV  PRAESES 
FEMINA  DE  GENERE  FEMINEO  PRAECLARE  MERITA 
ANIMI  ROBORE  INGENII  ACIE  MORUM  SUAVITATE  INSIGNIS 
ERGA  OMNES  BENEVOLA  SUIS  DILECTISSIMA 
gUAE  IMPIGRAM  TOTIUS  VITAE  OPERAM  EO  CONTULIT 
UT  CIVIUM  FILIAE  BONIS  ARTIBUS  ET  DISCIPLINIS  EXCOLERENTUR. 

She  was  the  founder  not  only  of  that  school,  but  much 
else  in  the  modern  day  school  system  of  girls’  education. 
She  was  headmistress  for  44  years,  from  1850  to  her  death 
in  1894.  She  does  indeed  deserve  that  we  of  her  sex  should 
hold  her  honourable.  She  was  a  woman  remarkable  for 
strength  of  will,  keen  instinct,  quick  intuition,  and  kindly 
dignity  of  character;  generous  to  all,  and  beloved  by  her 
own.  She  achieved  by  the  intense  energy  and  devotion  of 
her  whole  life  the  reform  of  education  for  the  daughters 
of  our  nation. 

This  wordy  paraphrase  of  Jebb’s  monumental  Latin  may 
serve  as  a  framework  in  attempting  to  convey  to  a  later 
generation  her  story,  and  also  something  of  what  the  girls 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  teaching  profession,  and 
indeed  the  community  at  large,  owe  to  Frances  Mary  Buss. 

She  was  a  Londoner,  of  a  family  of  engravers  and- 
artists.  Born  in  1827,  she  began  to  teach  when  still  but  a 
girl  in  her  mother’s  private  school  in  North-West  London, 
attending  Queen’s  College  in  the  evenings  for  her  own 
education  when  in  1848  it  was  founded  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  intellectual 
awakening  she  began  her  own  school,  the  North  London 
Collegiate,  in  1850.  It  grew  and  prospered,  and  was 
always  in  the  front  of  new  movements,  such  as  the  opening 
of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  to  girls;  in  1870 
she  handed  it  over  to  a  public  Trust,  the  model  for  similar 
organisations  elsewhere,  as  in  Manchester.  By  heroic 
efforts  she  secured  for  it,  and  for  a  lower  school  she 
founded  in  1871,  a  proper  scheme,  approved  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  in  1875,  an  endowment  from  the 
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Brewers  and  Clothworkers  Company,  and  ultimately  new 
buildings  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1879.  Queen  Alexandra  became,  and  still  is,  patron  of 
the  Schools. 

But  the  permanent  foundation  of  two  great  schools  was 
not  all ;  these  became  in  many  respects  the  sources  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  method  for  the  day  schools  founded  during  the 
’seventies  and  ’eighties  of  the  last  century,  and  at  a  further 
remove  of  the  County  Secondary  Schools  set  up  under  the 
Act  of  1902.  The  boarding  school  tradition  is  different, 
and  derives  from  other  sources,  chiefly  from  Dorothea 
Beale’s  work  a't  Cheltenham  and  the  later  type  established 
at  St.  Andrew’s.  In  the  forward  movement  after  1870 
were  sent  as  observers  to  Miss  Buss’s  school  the  headmis¬ 
tresses  appointed  to  open  new  schools  for  girls,  notably 
Mrs.  Woodhouse,  of  Sheffield  and  Clapham  High  Schools, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  of  Manchester.  In  this  way  Miss 
Buss’s  plans  and  ideas  were  taken  up  by  younger  women 
and  used  all  over  the  country  “  ut  civium  filiae  bonis 
artibus  et  disciplinis  excolerentur.” 

What  was  it  that  made  this  final  movement  after  1870 
possible.^  Here,  again,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  work  of 
other  pioneers,  the  men  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1864,  Lord  Taunton,  its  chairman,  and  such  friends 
as  Joshua  Fitch,  James  Bryce,  and  J.  H.  Green  and  D.  B. 
Fearon,  assistant  commissioners.  This  Taunton  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  education 
that  lay  between  the  seven  Public  schools  and  Elementary 
schools  (which  had  been  the  sphere  of  two  earlier  commis¬ 
sions  respectively).  Such  wide  terms  of  reference  made 
possible  the  favourable  reply  to  a  memorial  sent  up  to  the 
Taunton  Commission,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  that  girls’  schools  should  be  included  in  their 
inquiry.  In  1865  Mr.  Roby,  the  secretary,  stated  in  reply 
that  “  the  Commissioners  were  willing  to  embrace  in  their 
inquiry  the  education  of  both  sexes  alike.”  In  the  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  Miss  Emily  Davies  and  Miss  Buss 
went  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  on  a  very 
foggy  day  in  a  very  dull  room  in  Victoria  Street.  But  this 
was  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  splendid  era  to  Miss  Buss; 
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she  always  dated  the  beginning  of  the  success  of  her  work 
from  that,  the  first  recognition  by  the  State  of  women’s 
education,  the  earnest  of  better  things  to  come.  How  she 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  equality  of  grants  from  the 
State  to  girls’  schools  as  to  boys’,  in  the  State  scholarships, 
now  happily  re-established,  in  the  State  recognition  of  the 
teaching  service  of  women  by  pensions  and  appointments 
to  the  local  magistracy !  But  there  was  a  long  road  to 
travel  first.  The  story  of  it  ought  to  be  told  in  full  some 
day ;  here  only  a  brief  note  or  two  is  possible.  The  Report 
of  the  Taunton  Commission  was  an  epoch-making  one;  it 
gave  a  great  shock  to  public  opinion,  roused  among  a 
select  few  the  desire  for  reform  in  secondary  education, 
and  in  particular  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  the  advance 
in  the  education  of  girls  has  since  been  made,  those  whose 
practical  success  Miss  Buss  had  proved  already.  The 
Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust  almost  immediately  began 
its  work,  as  those  who  saw  its  Jubilee  commemoration  last 
year  will  recall.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
decided  that  henceforward  “  in  any  enactment .  .  .  the  full 
participation  of  girls  in  endowments  should  be  broadly  laid 
down.”  In  a  few  years  Miss  Buss  was  able  to  make  a  list 
of  forty-five  new  endowed  schools  for  girls,  with  hundreds 
of  pupils  each,  and  a  headmistress  whose  standing  and 
salary  were  adequate  to  her  responsibilities.  As  she  wrote, 
“  There  are  some  good  positions  for  properly  qualified 
women  teachers  .  .  .  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Look  at 
Scotch  girls’  schools,  at  German  also.”  She  had  fought 
all  along  for  the  status  of  the  headmistress.  The  new 
girls’  schools  were  to  be  officered  by  women,  not  by  men. 
So  our  very  Association  owes  its  existence  to  her  not  only 
collectively,  but  individually.  She  fought  also  for  women 
governors  on  the  Boards  and  Councils  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  just  as  she  demanded  admission  to  examinations  for 
her  girls  on  equal  terms  with  boys. 

This  fundamental  principle  is  largely  responsible  for 
what  has  since  been  sometimes  declared  to  be  a  weakness 
in  the  movement,  the  imitation  of  boys’  education  rather 
than  the  construction  of  a  new  system,  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  women.  There  are  various  answers  to  this 
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reproach,  the  first  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  true.  The  girls’ 
school  is  not  modelled  on  the  boys’ ;  it  is  not  exclusively 
classical  or  scientific ;  it  has  always  preserved  the  tradition 
of  good  teaching  in  English  and  history  and  modern 
languages,  and  has  given  much  time  and  attention  to  art 
and  music,  and  even  to  handwork.  The  boys’  subjects, 
Latin,  mathematics,  and  later  on  science,  have  been  added, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  form  or  to  the  same  extent  for 
all.*  In  the  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  the  boys’  curriculum 
has  developed  on  the  side  of  English,  modern  studies, 
and  the  arts,  and  has  approximated  to  the  girls’.  What 
Frances  Mary  Buss  demanded  and  secured  was  the  key 
of  the  position  then,  the  equality  of  standard  and  subject 
in  examination  tests,  whether  at  school  or  at  college. 
Nothing  else  would  have  convinced  the  public  mind  that 
girls  really  were  worth  a  proper  education.  We  who  were 
pupils  then  had  to  prove  our  quality  in  the  only  fashion 
then  recognised ;  and  we  did.  We  had  a  great  general  to 
lead  us,  who  knew  exactly  the  way  to  victory,  and  whose 
unconquerable  will  inspired  it. 

This  principle  it  was  that  made  Girton  College  so  dear 
to  Miss  Buss :  she  and  Miss  Emily  Davies,  the  founder, 
held  together  and  worked  together.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  Miss  Buss’s  girls  that  in  very  early  days  they  made 
a  third  of  the  little  college.  Girton  has  stood  always  for 
strict  conformity  to  University  regulations,  and  its  other 
ideals  were  also  those  Miss  Buss  admired.  In  the  late 
’seventies  the  University  of  London  was  opened  fully  and 
completely  to  women  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  and 
it,  with  its  colleges,  Bedford  and  University,  also  claimed 
her  loyalty.  She  did  not  live  to  see  the  growth  and  power 
of  the  new  urban  Universities,  but  she  would  have  rejoiced 
in  them  too. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Frances  Mary  Buss  stood  defin¬ 
itely  for  the  principle  that  women  should,  through  educa¬ 
tion,  enter  into  the  same  cultural  and  spiritual  inheritance 

(i)  This  is  shown  by  the  Oxford  entries  for  Honours  .Schools  this 
summer,  where  the  women  exceed  in  Modern  Lanfjuages,  are  nearly  equal 
in  History  and  English,  but  show  but'  a  scanty  few  in  Greats  compared 
with  the  number  of  men,  from  a  much  larger  body  of  students. 
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that  men  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Knowledge,  truth,  the 
republic  of  learning,  is  one  thing;  it  is  not  divided  into 
masculine  and  feminine  halves.  She  had  firm  hold  of  this 
great  principle,  and  she  fought  for  freedom  of  entry.  Once 
in,  woman  could  find,  each  for  herself,  what  suited  her  best; 
this,  of  course,  is  what  has  happened.  That  a  large 
number  of  the  ablest  of  the  college  women  should  have 
sunk  their  own  inheritance  of  learning  in  partnerships  with 
husbands  whom  they  help  is  a  natural  and  proper  result. 
It  could  not  be  said,  however,  that  the  ideals  of  learning 
and  scholarship  were  those  uppermost  in  Miss  Buss’s  mind. 
She  always  had  a  very  firm  grasp  of  practical  business  con¬ 
ditions.  In  Victorian  London  the  problem  of  the  middle- 
class  woman  who  must  earn  her  own  living  and  even  help 
to  fill  the  family  purse  had  already  shown  itself.  She 
realised  that  these  women  must  have  a  thorough  education 
if  they  were  to  be  anything  but  ineffective  drudges.  “  Why 
are  women  so  little  thought  of  ?  I  would  have  girls  trained 
to  match  their  brothers !  ”  was  a  saying  of  hers  while  still 
a  girl.  It  was  this  practical  need  which  made  her  struggle 
so  intensely  for  equal  examination  tests. 

The  same  need  was  responsible  for  much  in  the  school 
tradition  she  established.  Strength  was  one  of  its  ideals — 
strength  of  body,  mind,  and  character.  Thus  self-control, 
a  discipline,  stern  and  sometimes  even  excessive,  an  utter 
exclusion  of  excuses  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  a  high 
standard  of  physical  health,  were  characteristic  of  the 
system.  Hygiene  was  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to  carry  out  the 
laws  of  health  in  daily  life.  Long  before  the  modern  cult 
of  games  the  school  encouraged  dancing,  swimming,  and 
gymnastics  in  the  old  St.  Pancras  gymnasium.  Medical 
inspection  was  begun  almost  as  soon  as  there  were  women 
medical  officers  to  do  it.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  will  to  be  well  as  a  hygienic  agent  was  then 
unknown  in  England.  In  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties, 
indeed,  the  fashionable  philosophy  was  materialistic.  But 
the  duty  of  being  in  good  health  was  taught  in  Miss  Buss’s 
schools,  and  most  of  us  practised  Coueism  and  were  well, 
because  we  had  to  be. 
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Another  principle  of  hers  was  that  every  girl  was  good 
for  something ;  it  was  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  find  out 
what  that  was  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  pupil.  The 
school  motto  she  chose  is,  “  We  work  in  hope.”  Her  faith 
in  the  latent  possibilities  of  character  was  effectual  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  because  it  was  faith,  a  matter  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head.  “  She  seemed  almost  to 
believe,”  says  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant  of  her,  “  that  anyone 
could  be  made  to  do  and  become  anything.  She  produced 
wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  training  up  efficient  workers 
when  others  would  have  despaired.  .  .  .  She  believed  in 
everyone,  but  she  would  let  bad  work  pass  with  no  one.”  ‘ 
It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  tradition  to  have  this  in  it,  a 
principle  profoundly  Christian  and  far-reaching  in  its 
educational  consequences.  One  of  these  consequences  is 
the  very  great  care  given  in  girls’  schools  to  pupils  who 
are  not  successful  or  happy  on  the  ordinary  lines.  This, 
again,  is  one  cause  of  the  revolt  and  struggle  among  head¬ 
mistresses  to-day  against  excessive  regulation  of  internal 
schools’  examinations  by  external  authorities,  inspectors, 
officials,  examiners.  We  know  that  our  girls  are  suffering 
because  they  are  not  all  of  one  pattern,  and  we  can’t 
ignore  the  misfits. 

Another  result  of  this  care  for  the  individual  pupil,  which 
arises  from  the  maternal  instinct  in  women — and  no  one 
was  more  of  a  mother  by  nature  than  Frances  Mary  Buss — 
is  the  woman’s  belief  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  work 
has  its  technical  devices ;  it  needs  a  right  attitude  of  mind ; 
it  has  its  scientific  basis;  the  teacher  must  learn  to  study 
these  if  she  is  to  be  able  to  teach  every  type  of  pupil. 

So  it  was  that  Miss  Buss  worked  to  make  teaching  a 
profession.  She  supported  the  College  of  Preceptors  and 
its  lectures — the  only  plan  available  in  early  days  for 
secondary  teachers.  The  Maria  Grey  Training  College 
found  a  warm  friend  in  her.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cambridge  Training  College.  She  did  not  live  to 
see  registration  become  a  live  issue,  for  she  died  in  1894, 
but  she  inspired  the  Head  Mistresses’  Association,  which 
she  founded,  with  the  right  ideals,  and  when  the  time  came 

(i)  Frances  Mary  Buss,  by  A.  E.  Ridley,  p.  229. 
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it  fought  for  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  and  for 
that  “Joint  Four”  organisation,  typified  by  the  house  in 
Gordon  Square,  which  draws  together  the  four  secondary 
associations  of  men  and  women  heads  and  assistants  for 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  profession. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Frances  Mary  Buss  was 
always  and  only  the  wise  leader  in  great  movements — the 
careful  schoolmistress  training  her  pupils  to  prove  that 
girls  in  general  were  worthy  of  further  opportunities  of 
education  and  work.  She  was  a  very  “womanly  woman,” 
thoroughly  “  feminine,”  impulsive,  intuitive,  emotional, 
sometimes  even  hot-tempered  and  unjust,  warm-hearted 
and  hospitable,  delighting  in  pretty  things,  whether  for 
house  or  attire,  and  keen  to  give  the  young  folk  around 
her  a  good  time.  In  the  early  ’eighties  she  got  up  boating 
parties  and  even  simple  dances  for  her  Girton  girls  and  her 
undergraduate  friends  whenever  she  visited  Cambridge, 
and  her  house  on  Primrose  Hill  was  the  centre  of  a  wide 
and  gracious  social  life  in  which  her  assistant  mistresses 
shared.  At  school  plays  she  loved  to  dress  up  the  actors 
from  wonderful  boxes  of  her  father’s  art  properties  and 
her  own  accumulations,  and  lent  these  for  the  fancy  dress 
school  parties  she  liked  to  organise.  She  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  stage  manager,  with  an  eye  for  effect  and  a  tongue  to 
speak  exquisite  and  emphatic  English.  Costume  she 
thought  about  as  an  artist  does — she  dressed  with  taste  and 
dignity  herself,  and  expected  her  staff  to  do  the  same. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion  a  junior  member  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  a  soiree  was  summoned  next  morning  to  the 
head’s  room  for  what  looked  like  an  official  reprimand,  but 
turned  out  to  be  peremptory  instructions  to  get  a  proper 
evening  dress.  The  young  teacher  needed  no  second 
injunction ! 

Engagements  and  marriages  in  her  circle  were  to 
Miss  Buss  a  real  joy,  and  she  smoothed  the  path  for 
more  than  one  pair  of  troubled  lovers.  Strict  as  she 
was  about  regular  attendance  at  school,  extremely  strict 
for  those  early  days,  she  gave  leave  of  absence  freely  to 
pupils  to  attend  family  weddings.  Her  passionate  love 
of  little  children  was  another  side  of  her  deep  womanliness. 
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Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  carrying  a  very  heavy  burden 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  worn  out  before  her  time 
by  her  arduous  toil  as  a  pioneer,  she  would  find  her  best 
refreshment  in  the  kindergarten  when  she  could  snatch  an 
hour  to  sit  with  the  little  ones.  There  was  nothing  narrow 
or  cold  or  meagre  about  her !  Imperious  will,  leader’s 
instinct,  mother-heart — all  were  hers,  and  made  her  what 
she  was. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  strands  in  the  web  of  the 
woman’s  movement  for  higher  education :  there  are  the 
two  pioneers  at  Cambridge,  Anne  Clough  and  Emily 
Davies,  founders  of  Newnham  and  Girton;  the  founders 
of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust,  men  and  women; 
Dorothea  Beale,  of  Cheltenham;  public-spirited  citizens 
in  the  Midlands  and  in  Lancashire,  where  the  founders  of 
the  Manchester  High  School  have  been  of  late  remembered 
in  a  Jubilee  Thanksgiving  Service  in  Manchester 
Cathedral.  All  these,  and  others,  known  and  unknown, 
gave  of  their  best  in  time  and  thought  and  toil,  and  many 
gave  of  their  worldly  goods  also.  They  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  us  women  who  owe  so  much  to  them.  As  years 
go  by,  the  harvest  of  their  sowing  is  gathered;  we  realise 
more  fully  how  good  was  the  seed.  And  we  who  are  of 
the  Frances  Mary  Buss  Schools  in  North  London  are  glad 
and  proud  to  bear  our  part  in  remembering  our  founder 
and  say^: 

“  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

By  James  Davenport  Whelpley 

The  stage  has  now  been  set  in  the  United  States  for  the 
political  campaign  which  will  precede  the  Presidential 
election  to  be  held  November  4th.  On  that  day  the 
American  people  will  give  the  sign  as  to  the  men  they 
favour  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President;  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  and  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  will  be  voted  upon ;  and  in  each 
and  every  State  a  full  roster  of  local  officials  will  be 
elected.  National  and  international  interest  centres 
around  the  Presidental  election  for  the  reason  that  the 
result  of  the  ballot  will  be  largely  indicative  as  to  what 
home  and  foreign  policies  will  be  during  the  four  years 
following  the  election. 

The  field  of  political  manoeuvre  now  presents  a  three- 
cornered  contest  with  President  Calvin  Coolidge  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  forces,  assisted  by  General  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency.  The  Democratic  hosts  are  led  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Davis,  with  Governor  Charles  W.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  as 
his  associate  on  the  ticket.  The  third  political  division, 
which  is  without  a  recognised  party  name,  unless  it  be 
called  the  “Independent  Progressive,”  is  one  of  protest 
against  the  alleged  iniquities  of  the  two  older  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  its  standard  bearer  is  that  stormy  petrel  of 
American  politics  for  many  years  past,  the  veteran  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin.  Thus  are  the 
forces  aligned,  and  the  result  of  the  November  election 
may  be  an  overwhelming  victory  for  President  Coolidge, 
a  victory  for  either  President  Coolidge  or  Mr.  Davis  by  a 
narrow  margin,  or  through  a  larger  number  of  votes  falling 
to  Senator  La  Follette  than  his  opponents  think  probable 
the  election  of  the  next  President  may  be  thrown  into  Con¬ 
gress  through  the  Constitutional  provision  that  a  candidate 
must  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  electoral  college  over  the 
combined  strength  of  his  rivals  to  secure  the  honour. 
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The  efforts  of  each  party  to  find  the  men,  and  the 
declarations  of  principle  with  which  to  appeal  to  the  elec¬ 
torate,  were  marked  by  serious  difficulties  and  such  restric¬ 
tions  as  were  ominous  for  success  at  the  polls.  The 
Republican  nomination  went  to  President  Coolidge  almost 
by  default,  inasmuch  as  a  candidate  who  is  already  Presi¬ 
dent  and  who  is  asking  for  a  second  term  has  an  enormous 
advantage  over  all  comers.  His  party  must  support  him 
or  be  placed  in  the  position  of  repudiating  its  own  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  this  particular  case,  if  President  Coolidge  had 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  men  in  his  cabinet  who 
were  involved  in  the  oil  scandals  he  might  not  have  been 
nominated,  but  as  he  inherited  these  troubles  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  administration  and  remained  personally  untouched 
the  nation  held  him  to  be  honest,  sincere,  free  from  all 
taint  and  without  vulnerability  on  that  score.  It  still 
remains,  however,  that  he  is  of  the  party  which  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism,  and  he  suffers  from  a  certain  handicap 
thereby.  The  convention  which  placed  him  in  nomination 
turned  out  to  be  merely  a  ratification  meeting  and  was  with¬ 
out  surprise.  The  selection  of  that  vigorous  personality. 
General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  as  his  running  mate  was  a 
good  play  in  politics,  and  if  the  choice  was  due  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  himself,  as  is  generally  believed,  his  quality 
of  political  generalship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  more 
experienced  party  managers  have  given  him  credit  for. 
He  unquestionably  dominated  the  convention  and  put  the 
“  old  guard  ”  to  rout  in  such  matters  as  the  selection  of 
men  and  the  formulation  of  platforui  declarations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  is  looked  upon  as  conservative,  “  safe  and 
sane.”  If  there  are  to  be  any  Republican  fireworks  during 
the  campaign  they  will  be  furnished  by  General  Dawes, 
who  is  a  man  of  forceful  personality,  strong  in  his  convic¬ 
tions  and  outspoken  in  all  matters  in  which  he  is  interested. 
These  qualities  are  so  pronounced  as  to  have  earned  for 
him  the  nickname  of  “  Hell  and  Maria  Dawes,”  which  is 
illuminating  to  those  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  purely 
American  expletive. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  who  has  been  nominated 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  a  group 
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of  so-called  progressives,  has  been  classed  as  a  Republican 
throughout  his  long  political  career,  but  he  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  regular  organisation  by  reason  of 
his  insurgency  and  because  of  his  advocacy  of  measures 
directly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  generally  accepted 
tenets  of  the  party.  His  present  platform  declares  for 
Government  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  appeals  for 
national  aid  to  the  agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  reality  a 
socialistic  declaration  of  belief  and  calculated  to  appeal 
largely  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  industries  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  Senator  is  handicapped  by  his  age, 
as  he  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and  by  a  prolonged 
illness  which  will  prevent  him  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign.  At  present  writing  no  running  mate  has 
been  selected  for  their  ticket  by  his  supporters.  This 
selection  was  deferred  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Democrats  might  select  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  La  Follette 
following.  It  is  possible  that  Governor  Charles  W. 
Bryan,  who  has  now  been  chosen  by  the  Democrats,  may 
meet  their  requirements.  If  he  does  it  would  add  strength 
to  the  La  Follette  ticket  to  accept  him  in  preference  to 
finding  some  independent  candidate  for  the  honour. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  present 
time  has  centred  in  the  J)roceedings  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  early  in  July,  and 
during  a  session  lasting  over  a  fortnight  cast  one  hundred 
and  three  ballots  before  the  final  selection  was  made. 
This  Democratic  Convention  had  been  in  session  but  a 
few  hours  when  it  became  an  out-and-out  religious  con¬ 
flict.  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
two  leading  candidates,  is  a  Catholic  and  in  opposition  to 
that  phase  of  American  public  opinion  of  which  the  so- 
called  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  violent  exponent.  William  G. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  President  Wilson,  is  a  Protestant  and  an  open 
upholder  of  the  Klan  idea.  These  two  men  divided  the 
dominating  forces  of  the  convention  between  them,  and 
the  struggle  was  long  and  bitter.  Neither  would  withdraw 
in  favour  of  the  other,  and  it  became  apparent  early  in  the 
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fight  that  of  necessity  a  compromise  candidate  would  have 
to  be  agreed  upon  if  the  party  was  to  present  a  united  front 
to  the  enemy. 

For  both  sides  to  agree  upon  such  a  candidate  was  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment,  and  the  usual  result  of  such  a 
situation  would  have  been  the  selection  of  a  more  or  less 
complaisant  politician  without  strong  personality  or  con¬ 
victions.  The  names  of  several  such  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  but  the  convention  would  have  none  of  them.  The 
final  result  was  a  surprise  not  only  to  the  general  public 
but  to  many  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  for  John 
W.  Davis  was  nominated,  a  man  of  forceful  character, 
earnest  convictions,  and  fearless  in  his  advocacy  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  right  course  of  action.  Mr.  Davis  is 
fairly  well  known  in  England  by  reason  of  his  having  held 
the  post  of  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  during  the  difficult  days  of  reconstruction  from 
1918  to  1921.  He  was  in  London  during  the  critical  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  few  people  out¬ 
side  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  are  aware  of  the  difficult 
path  which  had  to  be  followed  by  the  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  that  time  to  maintain  the  necessary  neutrality  of  his 
Government  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  every  way 
within  his  power  a  settlement  which  meant  so  much  to  the 
good  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

During  that  trying  period  Mr.  Davis  showed  a  quality 
not  common  to  men  in  high  political  position — he  studiously 
avoided  the  limelight.  He  once  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  :  “  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  a  fixed  aver¬ 
sion  to  seeing  diplomats  become  a  sort  of  glorified  news¬ 
paper  reporters.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  their  position  is  to 
be  of  any  service  whatever,  it  is  because  they  furnish  the 
channel  for  oral  communication  under  the  seal  of  personal 
confidence.”  Since  Mr.  Davis  retired  from  the  diplomatic 
service  he  has  lived  up  to  his  convictions,  for,  in  spite  of 
many  temptations  to  do  otherwise,  he  has  not  written  a 
book  on  his  service  abroad,  nor  has  he  contributed  in  any 
popular  form  to  the  history  of  those  urgent  days  of  the 
making  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  or  the  Anglo-Irish  agree¬ 
ment,  during  the  formulation  of  which  he  was  American 
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Ambassador  in  England  and  necessarily  on  the  inside  of 
current  events,  some  of  which  have-  never  yet  been 
exploited  by  the  pen  for  general  information. 

His  position  towards  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is 
one  based  upon  logical  inference.  He  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  that  this  part  should  be  played  in  accordance 
with  American  tradition  and  belief.  He  is  neither  a 
“wet”  nor  a  “dry,”  but  is  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  such  laws  as  Congress  may  put  upon  the 
statute  book  in  response  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
American  people.  His  mental  attitude  is  that  of  the  wise 
judge  who  not  only  interprets  the  law  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge,  but  who  exercises  that  all -comprehensive 
quality  of  common  sense  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  temper¬ 
ing  factor  in  all  administration  of  human  affairs. 

Thus  out  of  a  welter  of  hate,  bitter  controversy  and 
narrow  partisanship  has  come  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  superior  in  qualifications  to  any  placed  in 
nomination  since  William  Jennings  Bryan  wrecked  the 
organisation  in  1896.  Whether  Mr.  Davis  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  or  not — and  his  election  is 
extremely  doubtful,  even  improbable — to  him  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  given  the  credit  for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  of  which  it  was  sadly  in  need,  and  of 
bringing  it  back  to  the  important  and  dignified  position  it 
occupied  in  American  political  life  in  the  days  before  the 
Republican  party  organisation  was  able  to  triumph  so 
effectively  through  the  mistakes  of  its  opponents. 

The  weight  of  Senator  La  Follette’s  candidacy  cannot 
be  safely  under-estimated.  Personally  he  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  his  opponents  are  vigorous  men  and  physically  in 
the  prime  of  life.  President  Coolidge  is  fifty-two  years  of 
age  and  Mr.  Davis  is  fifty-one.  The  principles  advocated 
by  Senator  La  Follette  have  achieved  widespread  support 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  however,  and  the  farmers, 
suffering  from  a  serious  depression  in  their  industry,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  as  conducted  by  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  has  not  done  enough  for 
them.  The  La  Follette  candidacy  has  a  good  support  in 
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the  press,  among  the  papers  behind  it  being  the  twenty- 
three  newspapers  controlled  by  Mr.  Hearst,  which  reach 
the  people  of  sixteen  large  cities  and  their  surrounding 
territory.  The  La  Follette  platform  and  the  papers  sup¬ 
porting  it  are  strong  with  the  labour  element  and  appeal 
successfully  to  the  very  large  section  of  the  population  in 
the  United  States  which  has  of  late  years  inclined  towards 
views  of  more  or  less  Socialist  character. 

The  results  of  the  election  next  November  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  so-called  floating  or  independent  vote.  This 
vote  will  be  influenced  by  other  than  economic  considera¬ 
tions.  The  matter  of  a  high  or  low  tariff,  the  declarations 
as  to  foreign  policy,  the  party  protestations  in  favour  of 
economy  of  national  administration  and  honesty  in 
handling  the  property  and  money  of  the  taxpayers,  will 
not  deeply  concern  the  voters.  The  people  generally  are 
indifferent  as  regards  the  scale  of  import  duties,  for  there  is 
little  or  no  free  trade  sentiment  in  America.  In  matters  of 
foreign  policy  it  is  believed  that  no  matter  which  party  is 
in  power  an  opportunist  course  will  be  pursued,  governed 
and  dictated  by  the  general  wish  that  the  United  States 
should  be  able  to  do  something  towards  getting  the  affairs 
of  the  world  on  to  a  more  stable  basis  without  involving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  further  political,  financial 
or  military  complications.  The  taxpayers  are  cynical  as  to 
the  possible  honesty  or  efficiency  of  any  political  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  affairs,  and  their  opinion  of  Congress  is 
better  left  unsaid. 

The  Republican  Party  will  suffer  somewhat  from  the 
recent  oil  land  scandals ;  but  as  there  are  prominent  Demo¬ 
crats  also  involved  in  this  situation  the  effect  of  this  upon 
the  voters  will  reflect  to  the  advantage  of  Senator 
La  Follette  with  those  who  are  sufficiently  concerned  to 
cast  their  votes  upon  this  issue  alone.  The  so-called 
“taint  of  Wall  Street”  is  fairly  well  distributed  among  the 
nominees  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
President  Coolidge  is  looked  upon  as  ultra-conservative, 
hence  friendly  to  the  “  interests.”  Gen.  Dawes,  his  run¬ 
ning  mate,  is  a  banker.  The  profitable  feature  of  Mr. 
Davis’  new  law  practice  is  its  connection  with  the  large 
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financial  and  industrial  organisations,  and  it  was  this  which 
aroused  the  strongest  opposition  to  his  being  selected  as 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party.  His  running 
mate,  Governor  Charles  W.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the  “  money 
power,”  and  was  undoubtedly  chosen  to  counteract  the 
feeling  against  Mr.  Davis  because  of  his  association  with 
those  who  control  a  large  part  of  the  consolidated  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  chosen  also  to  placate,  or  at 
least  to  cut  the  claws  of,  his  brother,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  is  still  a  force  in  American  politics  through  his 
power  of  oratory,  his  prestige  as  a  former  Presidential  can¬ 
didate,  and  his  passionate  advocacy  of  prohibition  and 
extremely  orthodox  Protestantism,  and  who  openly  and 
strongly  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Davis. 

As  matters  now  stand,  therefore,  there  is  practically  no 
advantage  held  by  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo¬ 
crats  so  far  as  any  reflections  may  be  made  upon  the  sym¬ 
pathies  or  associations  of  the  heads  of  the  tickets.  The 
Republicans  have  a  real  advantage,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  their  leader  is  already  President  of  the  United  States, 
hence  in  a  position  of  great  political  power  and  prestige. 
His  publicity  work  has  already  been  largely  done  for  him, 
while  Mr.  Davis  is  in  reality  almost  unknown  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  voters.  The  speeches  of  the  latter  are  still 
to  be  made,  and  they  will  have  an  unusual  interest,  as  his 
real  position  on  many  important  questions  of  the  day  is  as 
yet  unknown.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  President 
Coolidge  is  to  have  a  rival  in  his  lack  of  loquacity  and  his 
ability  to  avoid  hasty  commitments  upon  controversial 
details. 

The  President’s  position  is  strong,  however,  for  in  all 
the  mud-throwing  that  has  occupied  the  energies  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  so  many  months  past  he  has  remained  unsmirched. 
The  public  believe  he  is  honest  and  politically 
fearless  in  his  honesty,  and  his  position  on  matters  such  as 
the  soldier  bonus,  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  the 
controversy  with  Japan,  and  other  important  matters  in 
which  he  was  in  disagreement  with  Congress  finds  wide 
support.  There  is  a  very  large  element  of  conservatism 
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among  the  American  people  which  distrusts  experimental 
Government  policies  which  run  counter  to  the  established 
order,  and  this  element  is  well  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  the  advance  of  Socialistic  practices.  This 
element  finds  President  Coolidge  satisfactory,  and  will 
support  him  as  against  Senator  La  Follette  or  even  against 
a  possible  Democratic  administration,  although  it  might 
be  headed  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  also  considered  “  safe  and 
sane”  for  the  reason  that  should  Mr.  Davis  come  into 
power  there  will  likely  follow  in  his  wake  a  Democratic 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  following  not  to  be  trusted 
from  their  point  of  view. 

It  is  this  large  Conservative  element  which  will  prevent 
Senator  La  Follette  from  receiving  as  large  a  vote  as 
either  President  Coolidge  or  Mr.  Davis,  the  only  real  ques¬ 
tion  of  importance  so  far  as  the  possible  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  concerned  being  as  to  the  size  of  the  La  Follette 
vote.  As  is  known,  the  voters  of  the  United  States  do  not 
cast  their  ballots  direct  for  President  or  Vice-President. 
In  each  State  members  of  an  electoral  college  are  voted 
upon.  After  the  election  this  college  elects  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
national  existence  this  college  made  its  own  choice, 
but  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  political  system 
the  electoraj  college  has  become  merely  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  record  the  will  of  the  voters  as  expressed  in 
the  nominating  conventions  held  before  the  elections. 
The  college  does  not  hold  any  meeting,  for  in  each  state 
the  results  are  tabulated  and  forwarded  to  Washington 
for  assembly.  To  be  elected  President  a  candidate  must 
have  a  majority  of  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  and  if 
a  third  party  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  candidate  of 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  from  securing  such  a  majority 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  elect  a  President  and 
Vice-President. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  situation  after  the  election  of  next  November. 
Should  this  be  so  the  possible  outcome  is  greatly  in  doubt, 
for  Congress  itself  presents  no  clearly  defined  majority  for 
either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party.  The  fol- 
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lowers  of  Senator  La  Follette  would  still  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  Should  Congress  enter  into  a  deadlock  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  session  on  March  4th  and  the  Senate 
fail  to  elect  a  Vice-President  who  could  act  as  President 
pending  other  arrangement,  as  is  quite  possible  with  the 
political  state  as  it  is,  an  unprecedented  situation  would 
arise.  The  suggestion  is  not  at  all  far-fetched,  as  the 
entire  modern  political  system  of  the  United  States  in 
practice  assumes  but  two  great  parties.  Should  conditions 
arise  which  would  bring  about  a  similar  state  of  affairs  to 
that  now  common  to  the  European  States,  where  the 
Government  is  carried  on  by  a  minority  faction  with  the 
aid  of  a  “  bloc,”  it  would  bring  about  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  political  procedure,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
inconceivable  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  developments 
of  the  future. 

A  great  number  of  the  older  voters  have  broken  away 
from  their  party  allegiance,  and  each  year  a  vast  number 
of  new  voters  are  recruited  to  the  electorate,  who  are 
guided  by  no  precedent  or  tradition  as  to  their  political 
alignment.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  forces 
at  work  in  England  to  break  down  the  two-party  system 
are  not  equally  or  even  more  active  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they  are.  In 
all  the  larger  countries  Congresses  and  Parliaments  are  in 
disrepute,  and  are  blamed  for  all  the  ills  of  the  State. 
This  is  hardly  fair  in  a  way,  because  the  general  average 
of  intelligence  and  honesty  in  a  Congress  or  a  Parliament 
is  higher  than  the  general  average  of  the  same  qualities 
among  the  electorate.  This  is  necessarily  so,  for  it 
requires  a  certain  superior  degree  of  accomplishment  of 
sorts  to  become  a  member  of  a  legislative  body.  Such 
criticism  as  is  current  is  inspired  through  political  opposi¬ 
tion  or  comes  from  the  more  intelligent  minority.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  United  States,  where  the  man  who 
aspires  to  become  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  is  a 
resident  of  his  district  and  must  pit  his  strength  or  his 
ingenuity  against  that  of  his  fellow  townsmen  in  a  place 
where  he  is  known  and  where  the  spot  light  is  constantly 
upon  him.  Those  who  survive  are  necessarily  able  to 
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stand  the  glare  and  to  triumph  in  their  activities  over 
numerous  rivals.  Congress  is  in  great  disrepute  with  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time,  but  that  it  is  a  mirror 
in  which  the  voter  finds  himself  flattered  to  a  certain 
extent  cannot  be  denied. 

.The  people  of  the  United  States  are  moving  slowly  but 
surely  towards  some  kind  of  participation  in  European 
affairs,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  candidacy  of  any  man 
now  before  the  nation  as  an  aspirant  for  the  White  House 
or  in  the  declaration  of  principles  upon  which  he  stands  to 
indicate  anything  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  progress  is  indicated  in  the  form  the  issues  have 
taken.  It  may  be  said  also  that  there  is  no  threat  to 
British-American  relations  in  any  possible  outcome  to  the 
election.  Apparently  the  stage  has  been  reached  where 
amicable  relations  and  more  or  less  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  England  may  be  taken 
for  granted. 


CONCERNING  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  CANCER 
By  W.  E.  Deeks,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M. 


The  increasing  number  of  cancer  cases,  particularly  among 
the  better  classes,  and  the  attendant  mortality,  has 
stimulated  the  most  exhaustive  studies  in  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  aetiology  and  cure.  The  disease  has 
been  studied  from  almost  all  angles — bacteriologically, 
protozoologically,  chemically,  biologically,  etc.,  but  up  to 
date  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  solution. 

That  the  dreaded  disease  is  increasing  rapidly  may  be 
seen  in  a  review  of  statistics,  which  give  the  tumour  death 
rate  in  Boston  for  the  period  1840  to  1844  as  25.9  per 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population,  and  from  1909  to  1913 
as  109.6.  The  mortality  rate  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
therefore,  in  less  than  70  years. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer,  including  sarcoma,  in  1884  was  56.6  per  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  1911  was  99.3,  almost  doubling  in  a 
period  of  27  years.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  malignant  tumours. 

Statistics  demonstrate,  further,  that  there  are  certain 
predisposing  factors.  Foremost  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  traumatism  and  chronic  irritation  or  ulceration. 

Traumatism:  It  is  a  common  experience  to  see  a 
malignant  development  in  or  near  the  site  of  a  traumatism 
at  variable  periods  from  a  few  months  to  ten  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  Long  periods  usually  elapse 
after  an  injury  to  the  head  before  the  development  of  a 
tumour  in  the  brain,  and  it  usually  occurs  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  injury. 

Chronic  irritation  or  ulceration.  These  conditions  seem 
to  be  very  frequently  associated  with  the  development  of 
cancer  as  observed  in  our  every-day  experience. 

Examples  can  be  cited  ad  infinitum.  The  natives  of 
Kashmir  have  the  habit  of  carrying  a  basket  of  burning 
charcoal  under  their  clothes  over  the  abdomen  for  purposes 
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of  warmth,  and  epithelioma  in  the  area  exposed  to  the 
most  intense  heat  is  a  common  sequence.  Those  natives 
of  India  and  the  Philippines  who  contract  the  habit  of 
chewing  betel-nuts  are  prone  to  develop  cancer  of  the 
mouth,  usually  in  the  cheek  at  the  site  where  the  betel-nut 
is  retained. 

Chimney  sweeps  in  England  develop  a  special  form  of 
cancer  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  soot,  and  gardeners  who 
use  it  to  protect  plants  develop  a  similar  form  on  their 
hands.  Workers  in  other  irritating  substances,  such  as 
pitch,  tar,  aniline  dyes,  etc.,  are  prone  to  develop  certain 
types  of  cancer  attributable  to  the  irritating  agent  used. 

We  know  also  that  cancer  is  likely  to  result  after  a 
traumatism  or  a  chronic  mastitis  of  the  breast;  chronic 
irritation  of  the  gall  bladder  or  kidney  by  a  stone ;  chronic 
irritation  of  the  lip  or  tongue  by  smokers  of  clay  pipes  and 
users  of  strong  tobacco;  subsequent  to  the  presence  of  a 
gastric  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  etc. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  chronic  irritation  and  ulceration 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the  aetiology  of  cancer.  Similar 
influences  are  operative  in  the  epitheliomata  following 
repeated  exposures  to  X-ray.  We  know  that  through 
X-ray  exposure  lymphatic  glands  are  destroyed,  while 
other  tissues  such  as  nerve  fibres  are  vitally  affected. 

Furthermore,  cancer  is  more  prevalent  in  the  richer  than 
in  the  poorer  classes ;  in  the  civilised  than  in  the  uncivilised 
races;  in  the  white  than  in  the  coloured  man;  in  women 
than  in  men — and,  we  may  add,  in  domestic  animals  more 
than  in  wild  ones.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  in 
communities  devoted  to  cereal  cultivation  than  in  localities 
where  the  people  gain  their  livelihood  from  pastoral 
pursuits.  These  statements  can  all  be  verified  by  a  study 
of  statistical  data.  Any  theory  therefore  as  to  the  cause  of 
cancer  must  explain  all  the  above  recognised  predisposing 
causes. 

Of  what  does  a  cancer  consist.^  Tumours,  which  include 
cancer,  consist  of  uncontrolled  proliferating  cells  which, 
with  a  binding  stroma,  form  unorganised  tissues  similar 
in  their  cellular  elements  to  those  at  the  point  of  origin. 
They  eventually  destroy  the  life  of  the  host  by  absorbing 
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essential  nourishment,  or  by  invading  and  destroying 
tissues  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  host. 

Cells  vary  in  form  and  function  and  are  the 
microscopical  units  in  which  are  performed  the  chemical 
changes  essential  to  life  processes.  They  are  the  living 
units,  which,  with  connective  or  supportive  tissue,  constitute 
the  structure  of  all  living  organisms.  The  length  of  life 
of  the  individual  cells  is  short.  They  are  being  constantly 
renewed,  the  old  cells  discarded  and  the  new  ones  assuming 
their  functions.  In  this  connection  we  need  only  mention 
the  reproduction  of  blood  cells  after  a  severe  haemorrhage, 
the  growth  of  hair  and  nails,  the  dead  epithelia  of  the  skin, 
and  those  found  in  all  the  secretions  and  excretions.  Cell 
reproduction  or  renewal  is  thus  a  biological  function  of  all 
animal  life. 

If  the  growth  of  cells  is  continuous  how  is  this  growth 
controlled?  Apart  from  endocrine  influence,  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  system  controls  cell  growth  and  cell  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  it  does  every  other  function  of  the  body.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell 
and  touch  through  specially  developed  nerve  fibres  and 
their  terminations,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  similar  manner 
we  receive  the  sensations  of  pain,  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
etc.  In  fact,  there  is  no  known  function  of  the  body,  secre¬ 
tory,  excretory,  reproductive,  etc.,  which  is  not  controlled 
by  nerve  influence.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  are  special  nerve  fibres  which  control  the 
proliferation  of  cells  and  their  orderly  arrangement.  This 
hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  every  function  of  the  animal 
organism. 

What  happens  in  a  traumatism  ?  The  tissues  are  locally 
shattered  and  some  are  destroyed,  and  recovery  takes 
place  by  cell  reproduction  and  replacement.  Traumatism 
alone  is  not  responsible  for  cancer,  or  it  would  develop 
subsequent  to  every  injury.  In  the  case  of  chronic  irrita¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  natives  of  Kashmir,  the  injury  probably 
affects  not  alone  the  superficial  tissues  but  extends  to 
the  structures  beneath  the  skin.  In  areas  exposed  to 
chronic  irritation  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bacterial 
invasion,  toxemic  development  and  absorption  which 
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affects  the  tissue  in  or  adjacent  to  the  chronic  irritated  area. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ulceration.  Cancer  does  not 
always  follow  chronic  injury  or  chronic  ulceration,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  some  accessory  factor  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  our  belief  that  cancer  is  merely  a  local  mani¬ 
festation,  and  that  the  predisposing  cause  lies  in  some 
systematic  toxemia  resulting  from  food  deficiency,  food 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction. 

We  know  that  many  constitutional  diseases  give  rise  to 
local  manifestations.  This  is  true  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
leprosy,  malaria,  rheumatic  intoxications,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  case  of  syphilis,  a  constitutional  infection,  it  is  the 
writer’s  experience  that  in  the  coloured  labouring  classes 
syphilitic  brain  manifestations  are  exceedingly  rare.  Their 
occupations  are  non-intellectual,  and  the  lesions  are  mainly 
in  the  bones  or  viscera.  Locomotor  ataxia  and  general 
paresis  are  generally  met  with  in  people  engaged  in  intel¬ 
lectual  occupations. 

Malarial  infection  affords  us  a  good  illustration  of  the 
localising  phenomena  of  disease.  When  the  sporozoites 
are  injected  into  the  blood  the  organisms  may  localise  any¬ 
where  in  the  system — in  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  lungs, 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  etc.,  while  only  the  overflow  of  the 
organisms  may  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  examination  of  the  blood  does  not  invariably 
give  us  a  true  indication  of  the  presence  or  gravity  of  the 
infection.  The  writer  has  seen  cases  of  malaria  in  preg¬ 
nant  coloured  women  whose  peripheral  blood  was  appar¬ 
ently  free  from  organisms  on  repeated  examinations,  but 
after  parturition  the  placental  surfaces  showed  multi¬ 
tudinous  organisms,  and  in  case  of  death  the  blood  cells 
of  the  uterine  sinuses  when  examined  were  found  to  be 
packed  with  malarial  organisms.  This  has  not  been  an 
isolated  experience  but  a  repeated  one.  There  seem  to 
be  cases  where  the  physiological  determination  of  blood 
to  a  part  determined  the  localisation  of  the  organisms. 
The  same  theory  will  explain  why  we  rarely  find  syphilitic 
brain  lesions  in  labourers,  and  also  why  they  are  more 
frequently  found  in  people  who  are  more  highly  developed 
intellectually. 
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It  is  a  common  observation  to  find  a  person  suffering 
from  rheumatic  symptoms  complain  more  of  the  limb  which 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  effort.  This  is  seen  in  seam¬ 
stresses,  sewing  machine  workers,  etc.  In  other  words, 
localisation  of  disease  has  among  its  factors  the  physio¬ 
logical  determination  of  blood  to  a  part  through  occupa¬ 
tion,  traumatism  or  irritation. 

If  the  predisposing  cause  of  cancer  be  a  general  toxemia 
the  amount  of  toxins  circulating  in  the  blood  would 
naturally  be  greater  in  amount  where  there  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  determination  of  blood,  and  this  is  characteristic  of 
traumatic,  ulcerative  and  chronically  irritated  areas.  If 
the  toxins  were  of  an  injurious  character  the  tissues  in  that 
part  would  be  more  subject  to  injury,  and  particularly  those 
finely  constituted,  such  as  nerve  fibres.  If  these  are 
injured  cell  growth  is  uncontrolled.  The  proliferating 
cells  develop  without  restraint  and  a  neoplasm  is  the  result. 

Cancer  patients  generally  give  a  history  of  an  un¬ 
balanced  diet  and  of  suffering  from  a  series  of  disturbances 
emanating  from  the  alimentary  tract,  and  these  conditions 
can  generally  be  explained  by  an  excessive  consumption 
of  carbohydrates  and  a  deficiency  of  green  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits. 

If  cancer  is  on  the  increase,  as  statistics  apparently 
prove,  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  our  modern  methods  of 
civilisation  or  of  some  new  condition  in  our  mode  of  living. 
It  cannot  be  due  to  any  insanitary  conditions,  as  civilised 
people,  as  a  whole,  among  whom  cancer  is  most  prevalent, 
were  never  better  housed,  better  clothed,  or  living  under 
better  sanitary  conditions  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Some  other  factor,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  our 
living  conditions  to  explain  the  remarkable  increase.  Let 
us  review  the  change  in  our  diet  in  the  past  century. 

In  order  to  secure  successful  growth  and  maintain  health, 
the  food  intake  must  consist  of  the  following  food  factors, 
in  addition  to  fresh  water,  and  oxygen  from  the  air :  {a) 
protein  or  albumins,  either  from  plants  or  animals;  (^) 
hydrocarbons  or  fats;  (c)  carbohydrates  or  starches,  sugars 
and  cellulose ;  (d)  certain  inorganic  salts ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  (e)  at  least  three  vitamins,  which  have  been 
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designated  by  McCollum  as  fat  soluble  A,  water  soluble  B, 
and  water  soluble  C. 

By  digestion  in  the  animal  is  meant  the  conversion  of 
food-stuffs  into  simplified  and  diffusible  substances  which 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  or  lymph  channels.  It  is 
carried  on  in  the  alimentary  canal  chiefly  by  means  of 
enzymes  secreted  into  the  cavity  by  various  glands  opening 
into  it,  or  situated  in  its  walls.  The  neuro-muscular 
mechanism  of  the  digestive  tract  plays  an  important  rdle 
in  propelling  the  food  along.  Bacteria  play  an  important 
part  in  the  digestion  of  certain  food-stuffs,  especially  that 
of  cellulose. 

Food  is  required  for  the  following  purposes  : — Growth, 
restoration  of  tissue  lost  through  wear  and  tear,  production 
of  heat  and  energy  (muscular  and  nervous).  We  obtain  our 
food  from  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  Veget¬ 
ables  are  able  to  synthesise  or  build  up  complex  substances 
— proteins,  fats,  starches,  and  sugars — from  water  and 
mineral  elements  in  the  soil  and  air,  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  light  from  the  sun;  but  man  requires  these  complex 
foods  already  formed  before  they  can  be  utilised  as  food. 

Proteins. — We  obtain  our  proteins  from  the  following 
sources : — 

{a)  Meats  (including  poultry  and  game);  glandular 
tissues  (liver,  kidney,  etc.);  fish,  shellfish,  milk,  cheese,  and 
eggs. 

{b)  From  cereal  grains  (wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  rice,  and 
barley);  legumes  (peas,  beans,  lentils);  and  nuts.  This 
group  furnishes  us  also  with  an  important  starch  supply. 
Proteins  consist  chemically  of  amino-acids,  eighteen  of 
which  are  known,  and  they  are  bound  together  in  various 
proportions  and  complexities  by  carboxyl  groups,  and  pro¬ 
tein  digestion  consists  in  the  maceration  and  hydrolysing 
of  these  into  amino-acids. 

Proteins  from  animal  sources  are  more  valuable  for 
tissue  building  in  the  human  organisms  than  those  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  because  {a)  their  amino-acids 
approximate  in  number  and  constitution  more  nearly  those 
of  our  own  tissues;  {U)  they  are  more  easily  digested  and 
more  completely  absorbed;  and  {c)  they  are  better  stimu¬ 
lants  of  metabolism. 
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The  consumption  of  protein  in  excess  of  physiological 
requirements  leads  to  intestinal  putrefaction,  malodorous 
stools,  and  excessive  work  by  the  kidneys  in  order  to 
eliminate  its  nitrogenous  wastes. 

Fats. — Fats  are  consumed  in  the  form  of  butter;  bacon, 
pork  and  other  fat  meats;  fat  fish,  and  vegetable  oils  such 
as  olive,  coco-nut,  cottonseed,  peanut,  cocoa,  etc.  Manu¬ 
factured  combinations  of  fats  ‘such  as  margarine  belong  to 
this  group.  They  serve  mainly  as  rich  sources  of  heat  and 
energy,  are  slow  in  digesting,  and  when  taken  in  excess 
retard  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 

Carbohydrates.  —  (A)  Starches.  —  We  obtain  our 
starches  chiefly  from  the  following  sources  : — 

{a)  Cereal  grains,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  rice,  barley, 
etc.,  and  their  manufactured  products  in  the  form  of  bread, 
cake,  biscuit,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  hominy,  and  other 
breakfast  cereals. 

{b)  From  legumes  (beans,  peas,  and  lentils). 

{c)  From  tubers,  examples  of  which  are  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

(d)  From  fleshy  roots,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips, 
and  in  this  group  we  may  also  include  squash  and  pumpkin. 
{e)  From  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  etc. 

(B)  Sugar. — The  sources  of  our  sugar  intake  are  : — 

{a)  Manufactured  products  of  the  sugar  cane,  beet  and 
sugar  maple  in  the  form  of  sugars,  molasses  and  syrups. 

{b)  Glucose  manufactured  from  corn. 

{c)  Honey  consisting  of  glucose  and  levulose. 

{d)  Fruits.  Sugar  from  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  invert  sugars. 

Cellulose,  which  is  a  framework  of  the  cells  of  all  veget¬ 
ables  and  fruits,  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  diet. 
Though  not  a  direct  food,  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
bacteria  producing  organic  acids  which  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  protein  putrefactive  bacteria  and  by  its  bulkiness 
stimulates  peristalsis. 

Inorganic  Salts. — Inorganic  salts  are  necessary  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  human  organism.  Complete  deprivation  of 
them  means  the  death  of  the  individual  within  a  month. 
The  chemical  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
tissues,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
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oxygen,  are  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  Traces 
of  silicon  and  fluorin  are  also  present  in  the  bones  and 
teeth. 

Each  element  serves  its  particular  purpose.  Calcium  is 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  bones  and  teeth;  also  mag¬ 
nesium  and  phosphorus..  Without  the  presence  of  calcium, 
milk  will  not  curdle  nor  blood  clot,  and  it  is  necessary  in 
the  digestion  of  fats.  Potassium  and  phosphorus  are 
important  constituents  of  muscle,  potassium  of  all  tissues, 
and  iron  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood.  Sodium  in  com¬ 
bination  with  phosphates,  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  etc., 
preserves  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Sulphur  is  an 
important  constituent  of  all  proteins.  Chlorine  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach 
for  protein  digestion.  Iodine  is  a  constituent  of  the  thyroid 
gland  necessary  to  the  formation  of  its  hormone.  Cereal 
foods  and  tubers  are  lacking  in  sodium,  phosphorus, 
calcium  and  chlorine,  and  have  to  be  supplemented  in  an 
adequate  diet.  This  statement  also  applies  to  meat,  except 
that  it  is  rich  in  phosphorus.  Inorganic  salts  are 
abundantly  supplied  in  leafy  green  vegetables  and  milk; 
the  latter,  however,  is  deficient  in  iron. 

The  Vitamins. — Our  information  concerning  them  has 
been  gained  from  experimental  feeding  of  animals.  An 
adequate  diet  necessitates  the  presence  of  all  of  them  in 
small  but  definitive  quantity  and  quality.  As  McCarrison 
states,  without  their  presence,  food  in  a  sense  is  dead. 

The  exact  functions  of  the  vitamins,  how  they  act  and 
the  chemistry  involved,  are  unknown.  Apparently  their 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hormones  or  endocrines. 
They  stimulate,  in  some  way  or  another,  metabolic  activity, 
and  their  presence  is  necessary  in  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood.  Man  and  most  other 
animals  cannot  synthesise  the  vitamins,  and  they  must  be 
taken  in  the  food,  either  from  animal  or  vegetable  sources. 

They  are  powerfully  active  substances  and  essential  food 
factors  in  the  processes  of  growth  and  the  maintenance  of 
health.  They  are  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
all  glandular  structures  concerned  in  the  digestion,  and 
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also  of  all  th€  endocrine,  or  ductless  glands,  which  play 
such  important  roles  in  the  life  processes.  Their  deficiency 
in  food  leads  to  all  sorts  of  digestive  and  nervous  dis¬ 
turbances.  Every  function  of  the  body  seems  to  suffer, 
subjecting  the  tissues  to  pathological  changes  and  render¬ 
ing  them  liable  to  bacteriological  infection  from  lowered 
resistance.  In  brief,  they  may  be  said  to  vitalise  cell  life 
in  the  body  and  control  its  proper  functioning. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
different  vitamins  present  in  foodstuffs,  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  that  their  chief  sources  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  glandular  fat  organs  and  viscera;  also 
in  fresh  milk  and  eggs ;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the 
germs  and  pericarp  of  cereals ;  in  legumes  and  abundantly 
in  young,  growing  shoots,  green  leafy  vegetables,  fresh 
fruits  and  nuts.  Germinating  cereals  and  legumes  are  a 
rich  source  of  supply.  They  are  practically  absent  or 
deficient  in  amounts  for  vital  purposes  in  muscle  meats, 
white  flour,  decorticated  cereals,  tubers,  vegetable  oils  and 
margarines,  canned  goods,  sugars  and  sugar  substances. 

These  latter  classes  of  foods  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  diet  of  our  modern  civilised  people.  An  inadequate 
supply  of  vitamins  may  not  prove  deleterious  if  continued 
over  a  small  period  of  the  life  span  of  an  individual ;  but,  if 
prolonged,  serious  results  follow  in  the  way  of  deterioration 
of  tissues  and  their  functions  resulting  in  early  senility  and 
premature  death. 

In  what  respect  does  our  present-day  diet  differ  from 
that  used  by  these  primitive  races  ?  Associated  with  their 
remains  were  certain  household  utensils  which  show  that 
their  food  consisted  of  the  products  of  the  chase,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  eat  even  the  viscera — a  custom  now 
prevalent  in  some  of  our  American  Indian  tribes — and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  viscera  are  rich  in  vitamins. 
Fish  and  shellfish  were  used  abundantly  by  different  tribes 
when  they  were  obtainable.  The  domestication  of  cows, 
goats,  and  other  animals  was  an  early  phase  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  processes,  and  milk  was  an  important  constituent 
of  the  diet  of  primitive  races.  They  used  extensively 
cereal  grains  which  they  ground  or  pounded  and  subse- 
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quently  parched.  These,  of  course,  required  considerable 
mastication  and  tended  to  harden  the  teeth.  Vegetables, 
nuts,  and  fruits  grew  almost  universally  along  with  roots 
and  tubers,  and  undoubtedly  were  extensively  utilised. 
The  use  of  figs,  olives,  bananas,  grapes,  dates,  etc.,  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  historical  records. 

In  lower  animals,  we  can  readily  develop  variations  by 
changing  the  environment  and  character  of  the  food.  If 
we  feed  a  fish-eating  bird  on  cereal  grains  the  structure  of 
the  digestive  organs  soon  changes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  grain-eating  bird,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  a 
change  in  nutrition  and  environment  of  insects  responds 
with  a  variation  in  their  colour;  in  fact,  numberless  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  lower  animals  have  shown  how  their  structures 
can  be  readily  modified  by  changed  environment  and 
nutrition.  Man  is  an  example  of  the  highest  specialisation 
and  is  not  as  adaptable  to  changed  conditions  as  the  lower 
animals.  Sudden  changes  bring  about  decay  and  dis¬ 
solution.  Any  changes  in  our  food  or  environment  must  be 
made  gradually,  otherwise  man  will  not  survive. 

There  are  very  few  radical  changes  from  early  times  in 
the  way  of  preparing  our  meats,  but  the  viscera  are  now 
discarded  except  by  primitive  people.  Fat  foods  were 
formerly  derived  almost  solely  from  animal  sources  with 
the  probable  exception  of  olive  oil.  We  are  now  using 
more  vegetable  oils  than  the  primitive  races,  but  there  are 
no  essential  differences  from  the  animal  fats,  as  far  as 
digestion  is  concerned.  The  main  changes  have  been 
largely  in  the  increased  use  and  method  of  preparation  of 
the  carbohydrates.  No  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
use  of  these  foods  of  Western  Europeans  until  the 
Crusades,  which  brought  Europeans  in  touch  with  Asiatic 
civilisation..  Among  other  things,  the  Crusaders  learned 
from  the  Arabs  to  make  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  and  its 
uses.  Later  on  the  Spaniards  introduced  sugar  cane  to  the 
Western  world  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it 
was  first  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  dates  from 
Napoleonic  times.  Napoleon  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  and  perfection  of  this  industry  because 
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in  the  wars  of  France  with  England  with  the  former’s 
blockaded  ports  it  was  impossible  to  procure  sugar  from 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  it  had  become  extensively 
cultivated. 

It  is  now  only  about  two  hundred  years  since  sugar  came 
into  general  use  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  West. 
In  modern  times  its  consumption  has  increased  so  that  in 
the  British  Isles  within  the  last  fifty  years  its  importation 
has  increased  three  hundred  fold.  In  the  United  States 
the  present  consumption  ranges  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety-five  pounds  per  capita  per  annum.  Some  idea  of 
the  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  British 
Isles  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1700 
the  annual  consumption  was  10,000  tons;  in  1800,  150,000 
tons;  and  in  1895,  about  1,100,000  tons.  The  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  world  in  1870  was  2,750,000  tons;  in  1890, 
5,360,000  tons;  in  1900,  8,647,000  tons;  in  1910,  14,914,000 
tons;  and  in  1914,  18,773,000  tons.  About  half  of  this 
amount  is  derived  from  the  cane  and  the  rest  from  the  beet. 
This  does  not  include  the  molasses  and  other  syrupy 
preparations  in  general  use.  Later  on  we  shall  refer  to  its 
chemical  action  and  physiological  properties. 

The  next  epoch  in  our  food  evolution  is  the  introduction 
of  the  potato.  The  potato  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  after  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  and  was  developed  largely  to  its  present 
importance  in  the  Netherlands  during  their  wars  with 
Spain,  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  large  amount 
of  food  in  concentrated  form  when  their  ports  were 
blockaded.  It  was  not  used  in  the  British  Isles  to  any 
extent  until  reintroduced  into  Ireland  by  the  settlers  of 
Raleigh’s  Virginian  colony,  and  hence  it  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  “  Irish  ”  potato. 

In  France  it  was  introduced  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  its  general  use  among  the  people 
as  a  food  dates  back  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Nowadays  it  may  be  said  that  among  American  and 
European  nations  it  is  the  vegetable  most  commonly  in  use 
among  all  classes  the  whole  year  round,  and  can  be  seen 
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on  most  tables  at  least  twice  daily.  In  some  countries  it 
may  be  considered  the  staple  article  of  food. 

The  next  critical  period  in  our  evolution  of  diet  belongs 
to  the  present  generation.  Our  culinary  artists  and  food 
manufacturers  are  bent  on  improving  the  appearance  of 
foodstuffs,  irrespective  of  their  nutritive  value.  By  way 
of  illustration  take  rice.  In  its  native  condition,  with  the 
pericarp  or  hull  of  the  grain  in  place,  it  is  the  staple  article 
of  diet  among  several  nations.  This  is  the  case  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  when  used  as  a  food  under  these  conditions 
its  nutritive  value  and  health-giving  properties  are  unsur¬ 
passed  among  the  cereals,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
wheat.  In  order  to  improve  its  appearance  manufacturers 
polish  it,  thus  removing  the  pericarp  and  superficial  layers. 
With  what  results.^  Among  those  who  use  it  largely  as  a 
food  the  disease  know'n  as  beri-beri  develops,  as  was  shown 
by  Fraser  and  Stanton.  Beri-beri  manifests  itself  as  a 
polyneuritis  frequently  involving  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
and  is  very  fatal  when  once  developed.  Now  we  know 
that  an  absence  of  vitamin  B  causes  pathological  changes 
in  all  the  endocrine  glands,  and  polyneuritis  is  one  of  the 
symptoms.  Chickens  fed  on  polished  rice  contract  the 
disease,  and  when  injected  with  extracts  of  the  discarded 
polishings  rapidly  recover. 

In  the  present  generation,  instead  of  grinding  our  wheat 
we  are  bolting  it,  and  obtain  the  same  results  as  we  get 
from  the  polishing  of  rice.  The  same  elements  are 
removed  in  order  to  obtain  a  whiter  flour,  and  the  bran  or 
“shorts”  which  contain  the  anti-neuritic  elements  are  fed 
to  the  domestic  animals.  In  Newfoundland  beri-beri  has 
been  caused  by  white  flour  when  used  almost  exclusively 
as  a  diet  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  polished 
rice.  Hominy,  at  present  in  such  extensive  use,  is  another 
case  in  point,  and  the  introduction  of  so  many  manu¬ 
factured  cereals  in  the  last  few  years  are  all  tending  to  the 
same  end — the  removal  of  essential  materials  (inorganic 
salts  and  vitamins)  which  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
individual.  The  former  use  of  the  good,  old-fashioned, 
health-producing  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  and  corn  meal 
has  been  replaced  by  a  series  of  proprietary  cereals 
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eviscerated  of  important  vital  elements.  In  other  words, 
to  please  our  aesthetic  taste  we  have  eviscerated  our  cereal 
foods  of  their  vitamins  and  inorganic  salts.  To  obtain  a 
cheap  edible  form  of  starch  we  have  adopted  the  potato 
as  the  chief  vegetable,  and  this  is  practically  free  from 
inorganic  salts  and  vitamins.  To  satisfy  a  taste  we  have 
increased  the  use  of  sugar  in  a  century  from  practically 
nil  to  an  average  of  almost  one  hundred  pounds  per  capita 
per  annum,  and  in  sugar  we  have  no  vitamins  or  inorganic 
salts.  Nature  has  not  provided  any  agent  in  the  stomach 
to  handle  sugar.  If  it  escapes  from  the  stomach  as  sugar 
in  the  intestine  it  is  converted  by  a  ferment  invertin  into 
dextrose  and  levulose,  and  in  this  form  can  be  readily- 
assimilated  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  muscular  energy. 
It  is  the  most  fermentable  of  all  the  foods  we  eat,  giving 
rise  in  the  stomach  to  a  series  of  irritating  organic  acids 
which  locally  stimulate  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
stomach  causing  hyperacidity,  and,  being  diffusible,  these 
organic  acids  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation  and  are 
responsible  for  a  great  many  systemic  disturbances,  and 
during  elimination  undoubtedly  cause  irritation  to  the 
kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs. 

According  to  Ziegler,  sugars  are  subject  to  fermentation 
with  the  development  of  irritating  organic  acids  such  as 
lactin,  butyric,  acetic,  and  occasionally  formic,  propionic, 
baldrianic,  palmitic,  and  margaric. 

Starchy  foods  in  the  alimentary  tract  are  also  very  fer¬ 
mentable,  particularly  when  taken  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments  and  in  association  with  sweets.  The  amounts  of 
starches  that  a  person  can  digest  without  causing  subjective 
sensations  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
performed.  People  with  sedentary  occupations  cannot 
handle  as  much  starchy  food  as  those  expending  a  great 
deal  of  energy.  Idiosyncrasy  also  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  digestion  of  sweet  and  starchy  foods. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cases  of  cancer 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  our  civilised  communities,  and 
that  this  increase  is  running  parallel  with  the  increased 
consumption  of  sugar  and  decorticated  cereal  products. 
Cancer  is  exceedingly  rare,  or  absent,  in  primitive  people 
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and  those  who  are  employed  in  pastoral  occupations  where 
milk,  which  is  rich  in  vitamins  and  inorganic  salts  (except 
iron),  is  abundantly  consumed,  and  where  their  cereal  foods 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  refinement  as  in  more 
civilised  districts.  That  sweet  and  starchy  foods  when 
taken  in  excess,  with  a  deficient  amount  of  leafy  green 
vegetables  and  fruits,  will  cause  a  series  of  pathological 
conditions  is  beyond  question. 

The  clinician  can  readily  prove  this  to  his  satisfaction 
if  he  will  adopt  the  general  principles  suggested  above  in 
his  treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  gastric  ulcer,  eczema, 
acne,  dysmenorrhea,  nocturnal  enuresis,  chorea,  pellagra, 
and  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  etc.  Patients  who  suffer 
from  gall  stones,  kidney  stones,  and  some  forms  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  chronic  bronchitis 
generally  give  a  history  of  an  unbalanced  diet,  are  exces¬ 
sive  consumers  of  sweet  and  starchy  foods  and  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  leafy  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits. 
It  is  quite  in  order  to  consider  that  cancer  may  have  the 
same  underlying  aetiological  factors. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN  ‘ 

By  W.  L.  George 
Chapter  IV. — Light 
I. — Christianity 

Without  possible  denial,  whether  we  consider  woman  or  man, 
the  coming  of  Christianity  is  the  most  important  event  in  the 
whole  of  history.  Other  faiths  not  devoid  of  greatness,  such  as 
Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  Mohammedanism,  have  swayed  scores 
of  millions  and  have  had  lasting  effects;  these  faiths  endure,  but 
none  has  had  the  faculty  which  we  find  in  Christianity  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  dominant  race — namely,  the  white 
race.  None  has  shown  itself  capable  of  evolution ;  they  are  to-day 
what  they  were  on  the  day  of  their  first  preaching ;  the  strength 
of  Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  capable  of  the  great 
movement  which  we  call  the  Reformation,  and  that  even  to-day 
dissent  and  Modernism  tend  to  alter  it. 

Christianity  imposed  itself  first  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  then 
upon  the  Barbarians,  then  by  degrees  over  the  whole  of  the  white 
world,  because  it  was  a  live  faith,  and  particularly  because  it 
was  meeting  a  demand  which  the  old  faiths  were  dumb  to.  It 
is  surprising  that  only  three  hundred  years  separate  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  Christianity  in  Rome  from  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
Emperor;  three  hundred  years  is  a  short  time  when  it  comes  to 
changing  the  direction  of  man’s  spirit.  He  clings  to  old  gods 
because  he  fears  the  new ;  therefore,  there  must  have  been  in 
Christianity  something  infinitely  appealing.  In  fact,  when 
Christianity  came  to  be  preached  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Greece,  it  found  adherents  because  there  w’as  nothing  to  set 
against  it.  The  old  Roman  world  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Mars, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  in  those  absurd  divinities  with  faces  and  amours, 
capable  of  human  jealousy  and  love.  Society  still  sacrificed  at 
the  temples,  but  the  pagan  world  did  not  inwardly  believe. 
People  visited  the  temples  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do,  because 
it  was  good  form.  This  went  so  far  that,  repeatedly,  when 
Christians  were  brought  up  before  magistrates  and  summoned 
to  recant  the  Christian  faith,  they  were  asked  to  raise  no  diffi¬ 
culties  over  details,  told  that  nobody  really  wanted  to  persecute 
them ;  it  was  hinted  to  them  that  they  might  as  well  sacrifice  to 

(1)  Copyright,  W.  L.  George  (1924),  through  McCalTs  Magazine,  in  the 
XJ.S.A.  and  Canada. 
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the  pagan  gods,  since  the  magistrate  did  not  believe  in  them, 
since  the  court,  the  nobles,  did  not  believe  in  them.  Eeligion 
was  then  a  mere  formula. 

The  Christians  were  invincible  because  they  did  not  look  upon 
religion  as  a  sprt  of  respectable  performance.  The  Christians 
did  believe  passionately  that  their  faith  had  everything  to  do 
with  their  lives  on  earth  and  beyond  the  grave.  They  were  will¬ 
ing  to  bear  insult,  poverty,  and  death.  Nothing  could  shake  their 
faith;  there  lay  their  strength  when  pitted  against  paganism, 
which  was  no  stronger  than  scenery  in  a  theatre.  Christianity 
spread  first  among  slaves,  the  poor,  and  the  women.  That 
because  paganism  was  the  smart  faith,  because  the  lowly,  which 
included  women,  filled  no  place  in  the  pagan  scheme.  Also  they 
were  wretched ;  slaves  and  women  could  be  sold  apart  from  their 
family,  beaten,  tortured,  crucified,  murdered;  even  the  married 
woman  had  a  mediocre  status;  a  low-class  Eoman  woman  could 
be  cast  away  by  her  husband,  but  she  could  not, in  practice,  obtain 
her  liberty  from  him.  And  here  was  a  faith  which  proclaimed 
that  men  and  women  were  equal  in  the  spirit,  if  not  quite  equal 
in  the  world;  a  faith  which  upheld  permanent  marriage,  which 
enforced  upon  men  duties  which  until  then  had  been  enforced 
only  upon  women  :  Christianity  was  the  first  faith  to  proclaim 
that  man  should  be  faithful.  Hence,  in  the  early  period,  women 
gave  themselves  to  Christianity  with  passionate  zeal.  Many 
acted  as  missionaries  :  Clothilde  converted  her  husband  King 
Clovis,  the  Frank ;  Bertha  of  Kent  and  Gisela  of  Hungary  intro¬ 
duced  Christianity  into  their  countries;  other  women  later  con¬ 
verted  the  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  Tsar  Jarislav.  Also,  among 
women  were  numbered  many  saints. 

The  existence  of  the  saints  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  that 
early  power  of  Christianity.  The  Bollandists  have  collected 
biographies  of  twenty-five  thousand  saints.  But  as  these  learned 
men  rejected  a  great  many  saints  as  fraudulent,  and  as  they 
examined  only  histories  written  in  Latin,  many  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  saints  stayed  unrecorded.  The  saint  was  a  person  who 
rejected  this  world  for  the  sake  of  the  next ;  he  or  she  led  an 
ideal  life,  accepting  poverty,  solitude,  insult,  with  complete 
aloofness.  In  a  sense,  they  were  knights  in  whose  lives  tempta¬ 
tion  replaced  the  dragon.  They  represented  an  idea  which  to¬ 
day  makes  social  reformers ;  they  lived  in  hunger,  darkness,  and 
filth,  so  as  to  give  the  people  an  example  of  contempt  for  the 
material  world.  What  matters  here  is  not  the  actual  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  saints,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  be  produced,  while 
Rome  and  Greece  had  produced  mainly  elegant  cynics  and  brilliant 
intellectuals. 
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It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  effects  of 
Christianity  were  generally  felt  from  the  beginning.  For  a 
lengthy  period  the  Christians  were  socially  outcast ;  moreover, 
though  Christianity  reached  Kome  in  63,  it  was  established  in 
Scotland  only  in  212,  in  France  in  496,  in  Saxony  in  785,  in 
Russia  in  940.  In  the  tenth  century  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
still  pagan,  while  only  after  the  Crusades,  in  1227,  did  Christian¬ 
ity  reach  Prussia.  It  is  amazing  to  think  that  the  German 
tribes,  which  had  been  found  polygamous  by  Tacitus,  remained 
so  up  to  the  year  1249.  Christianity  travelled  slowly;  the  faith, 
and  the  morals  which  go  with  it,  spread  only  like  a  spot  of  oil, 
but  where  they  spread  they  stayed. 

Therefore,  in  studying  the  effects  of  early  Christian  society 
upon  women,  we  must  remember  that  conditions  varied  over 
hundreds  of  years,  that  Constantinople  was  Christian  when  the 
north  of  Europe  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  preached.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  early  Christians  made  up  a  mixed 
society.  Whereas  the  Hebrews  were  of  one  race,  and  kept  them¬ 
selves  unmixed,  the  Christians  were  recruited  all  over  the 
ancient  world.  Some  were  Hebrews,  others  Greeks,  Romans, 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Gauls,  etc. 
Even  Slavs,  negroes  from  the  north  and  centre  of  Africa,  and 
ancient  Britons  were  included.  It  follows  that  while  these 
people  lived  the  Christian  life  as  well  as  they  could,  they  did  not 
at  once  throw  aside  the  habits  of  centuries.  A  Greek  and  a  wild 
Hun  might  both  be  Christians,  but  in  the  treatment  of  their 
women  the  traditions  of  their  race  operated.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  we  analyse  marriage  and  the  status  of  woman. 

II. — Essential  Idea. 

The  essential  idea  of  Christianity,  from  the  spiritual  point 
of  view,  we  may  leave  aside,  since  all  know  to-day  what  is  the 
Christian  conception.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  we 
are  concerned  rather  with  the  effects  of  Christianity  upon  the 
morals  of  the  period.  Before  Christianity  arose  many  moral 
lives,  beautiful,  chaste,  self-sacrificing  lives,  were  lived,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Greeks;  but  never  before  had  there  been  a 
massed  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  good  morals.  Early  in  the 
first  century  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  vices  of 
Roman  society  ;  Musonius  was  particularly  virulent  in  this  regard. 
But  the  Christians  were  more  definite.  One  of  the  most  active, 
Chrysostom,  born  at  Antioch,  pupil  of  a  sophist,  became  a 
Christian  and  a  hermit  for  ten  years.  Eventually,  as  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  he  dared  to  deliver  violent  sermons  against  the 
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licence  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He  protested  against  the  sale  of 
girl  slaves,  and  was  able  to  reduce  the  traffic ;  he  even  ventured 
to  attack  the  morals  of  the  monks  who  had  elected  him.  All 
through  the  history  of  Christianity  we  find  this  puritan  insistence 
upon  the  clean  life.  St.  Adalbert,  and,  later,  the  monk  Pamphil, 
made  it  their  lives’  work  to  repress  immorality  in  Bohemia ; 
generally  speaking,  the  bishops,  while  tolerating  marriage,  com¬ 
pelled  the  faithful  to  develop  in  their  union  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  physical  side.  The  Christian  point  of  view  was  not 
absolutely  novel;  it  was  a  restatement  of  the  idea  of  the  vestal, 
which  has  existed,  not  only  in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  in  Mexico, 
in  Persia,  in  the  Canaries,  etc.  Before  Christianity  came,  the 
Hebrew  Essenes  held  the  ascetic  view,  but  it  was  Christianity 
that  generalised  that  view. 

Naturally,  people  such  as  the  Christians,  with  an  entirely  new 
doctrine,  could  not  help  being  narrow ;  their  merit,  however,  was 
that  they  excluded  nobody  from  their  society.  Whereas  the 
Hebrews  looked  upon  non-Hebrews  as  unclean,  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  accepted  as  equals  all  men  and  women  who  adopted 
Christianity.  That  showed  much  progress.  In  regard  to  woman, 
it  can  be  said  that  Christianity  first  established  a  sort  of  spiritual 
democracy.  The  Christians  had  the  strength  of  the  Hebrew 
moral  law,  the  Hebrew  zeal  and  discipline,  but  they  were  not 
chained  up  within  their  own  faith ;  they  did  not  to  Christians 
restrict  salvation ;  they  held  it  out  to  any  race,  to  rich  or  poor, 
to  great  or  lowly. 

The  desire  to  convert  and  to  save  had  profound  effects  upon 
early  Christian  life.  On  the  whole  it  was  pure,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  would-be  Christian  man  or  woman  could  not 
be  admitted  unless  past  sins  were  repented.  This  meant  that 
penance  must  be  done  in  the  shape  of  an  absolutely  pure  life. 
The  second  reason  was  that  to  convert  you  must  practise ;  an 
early  Christian  had  to  give  the  good  example,  and  this  forced 
upon  him  purity  of  living.  Many  opponents  of  Christianity  have 
pointed  out  that  among  the  early  Christians  were  a  number  of 
criminals;  this  is  true,  but  what  actually  happened  is  that 
criminals  touched  by  the  spirit  were  unable  to  obtain  comfort 
from  paganism,  whereas  Christianity  could  forgive  and  restore 
them,  so  that  eventually  some  of  these  criminals  became  saints. 
One  may  sum  up  this  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  purity  by  saying 
that  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  pure  living.  The  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  passion  soiled  and  lowered  them,  that  the  temple 
of  the  body  was  a  fit  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  impulses  they 
considered  vile.  The  early  Christians  went  too  far ;  their  asceti- 
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cism,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  despised  the  earthly  life,  led  them 
to  turn  away  from  beauty  and  from  love,  but  that  was  a  necessary 
stage ;  they  must  not  be  too  hardly  thought  of  because  they 
exceeded  in  virtue  in  a  world  that  exceeded  in  vice. 

III. — The  Position  of  Woman. 

One  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  early  Christianity  is  that  the 
Christians  felt  at  the  same  time  a  great  contempt  and  a  great 
respect  for  women.  This  has  led  to  considerable  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  always  remembered  that  though  a  man  might  be 
a  Christian,  he  might  also  be  an  African  or  a  Slav.  Theoretically, 
the  Christians  intended  to  treat  women  far  better  than  had 
done  the  ancient  world  ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
live  up  absolutely  to  their  higher  ideals.  The  Christians  inherited 
the  Asiatic  point  of  view  on  women  ;  they  could  not  help  it,  for  there 
was  no  other  point  of  view.  A  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Christians  can  be  found  in  Ecclesiasticus  (son  of  Sirach),  who 
flourished  about  200  b.c.  Ecclesiasticus  enjoins  upon  man  not  to 
be  jealous  of  his  wife,  but  to  keep  his  soul  from  her.  He  is  to 
beware  of  a  woman  who  sings.  He  is  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from 
a  beautiful  woman,  because  beauty  is  a  snare.  He  is  not  to  look 
upon  another  man’s  wife.  He  is  to  fear  wine  and  woman. 
Ecclesiasticus  manifestly  hates  and  fears  woman.  He  says  that 
all  wickedness  is  little  to  the  wickedness  of  a  woman  (presumably 
any  woman) ;  that  a  talkative  woman  is  a  weariness ;  that  woman 
is  merely  a  reward  or  a  punishment.  We  find  this  repeated  in 
Ecclesiastes,  who  describes  woman  as  a  danger  whom  the 
righteous  man  escapes.  He  can  find  a  good  man  in  a  thousand, 
but  not  one  woman. 

All  this  is  pre-Christian,  but  it  colours  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  Nearly  all  the  Christian  masters  look  upon  woman  as  a 
^  danger,  and  for  that  reason  only  come  to  detest  her.  Thus  we 
find  Tertulhan  :  ‘  ‘  Woman ,  thou  oughtest  always  to  walk  in 
mourning  and  rags,  thine  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  repentance.” 
The  point  of  view  survives  even  to  the  year  1100,  when  we  find 
in  Marbod  (Bishop  of  Kennes)  as  follows  :  ”  Woman,  sweet  tor¬ 
ment,  honeycomb  and  poison  draught  alike,  smearing  the  sword 
with  honey,  pierces  the  heart  even  of  wise  men.  Who  was  it  that 
persuaded  our  first  parent  to  taste  forbidden  fruit?  Woman. 
Who  was  it  who  compelled  her  daughters  to  spoil  their  lives? 
Woman.  Who  was  it  who  ruined  the  strong  man  after  depriving 
him  of  his  hair?  Woman.  Who  was  it  who  cut  off  the  priestly 
head  of  the  man  guiltless  of  crime?  Woman.”  One  might 
multiply  these  examples  indefinitely.  The  early  Christian  still 
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held  the  old  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Eoman  idea  that  the  human 
race  was  man,  while  woman  was  an  appendage,  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
man.  Moreover,  the  Christians  could  not  close  their  eyes  to  the 
attractiveness  of  woman ;  the  glow  of  her  eyes,  the  sheen  of  her 
hair,  the  smile  of  her  red  lips,  the  winning  quality  of  her  tears, 
the  stimulating  nature  of  her  pride,  everything  that  is  delicious 
in  the  creature,  everything  that  is  intoxicating,  represented  to 
them  only  one  of  the  traps  of  the  world.  Woman  was  the  impedi¬ 
ment,  the  temptation  they  must  overcome,  the  relentless  enemy 
actuated  by  the  devil,  destined  to  procure  their  downfall.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  hate  her,  for  they  love  her;  but  they  find  it 
easy  to  hate  her,  for  they  fear  her. 

The  early  Christians  were  clear  that  man  contained  within  him¬ 
self  some  spark  of  divinity,  that  he  was  the  glory  of  the  spirit, 
while  woman  contained  only  something  of  man ;  that  she  was 
further  removed  from  the  divine  spark ;  that  she  was  glorious  to 
man  and  not  to  the  spirit.  They  considered  that  woman  was 
created  for  man,  for  his  comfort  and  service ;  therefore  man  was 
the  natural  spiritual  guide  of  woman;  she  must  submit  to  him, 
and  all  his  duty  was  to  love  her.  Nothing  of  this  is  particularly 
Christian  ;  it  is  merely  Asiatic  and  ancient.  Where  the  Christians 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  was  in  recognising  the 
humanity  of  woman.  For  instance,  they  did  not  deny  that 
inspiration  could  come  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man ;  the  early 
Christian  government  consisted  in  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  in 
those  assemblies  a  woman  who  considered  herself  inspired  could 
stand  up,  speak,  and  be  listened  to  with  respect.  This  continued 
until  the  assemblies  began  to  elect  priests,  and  until  bishops  were 
appointed.  The  creation  of  a  close  government  among  the  early 
Christians  reduced  woman  once  more  to  the  inferior  position, 
but  in  the  early  period  she  was  looked  upon  as  spiritually  equal ; 
her  sainthood  was  accepted ;  she  was  courteously  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  missionaries.  One  may  therefore  sum  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  woman  in  Christian  society  as  one  of  inferiority  infused 
with  hope.  Greece  and  Rome  imagined  a  future  life,  under  the 
name  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  only  men  were  admitted ;  the 
early  Christians  figured  an  after-life  devoid  of  materialism,  where 
men  and  women  should  no  longer  be  men  and  women,  but 
creatures  of  the  spirit,  therefore  equal  in  so  far  as  there  could  be 
equality  where  there  was  neither  power  nor  obedience,  no  great, 
no  lowly,  nothing  but  the  divine  flicker.  The  writer  will  attempt 
to  show  in  the  following  section  what  was  the  material  point  of 
view  as  to  woman  in  marriage,  but  he  may  here  assert  that,  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  position  of  woman  was  immensely 
raised  by  the  theory  that  in  the  spiritual  realm  sex  could  not 
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impede  her ;  it  was  a  heavy  shackle  the  Christians  thus  struck  off 
limbs  which  had  been  chained  for  many  centuries. 


IV. — Marriage. 

As  regards  marriage,  the  Christians  brought  in  three  points 
of  view  which  were  entirely  new,  and  which  affected  woman  pro¬ 
foundly.  The  first  idea  was  that  marriage  was  undesirable ;  the 
second,  that  if  marriage  were  contracted  it  could  never  be  dis¬ 
solved  ;  the  third  was  monogamy,  the  idea  that  no  man  may  have 
more  than  one  wife. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  work,  the 
reader  will  realise  what  a  revolution  such  ideas  were  destined  to 
bring  about  in  the  position  of  woman.  Before  the  first  Christian 
missionary  speaks  we  are  in  the  darkest  depths  of  antiquity ;  a 
few  years  later,  we  discover  marriage  more  or  less  what  it  is  to¬ 
day.  With  Christianity  we  leap  from  antiquity  into  modernity ; 
“  woman  the  slave  ”  turns  into  “  woman.”  This  does  not  mean 
that  Christianity  released  woman  from  her  old  thralls,  but 
Christianity  altered  the  idea  of  marriage.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Christians  created  marriage  as  a  new  institution  while  strongly 
objecting  to  its  being  contracted  at  all.  The  Christian  theory 
being  that  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  w'ere  evil,  that  the  world 
was  to  last  only  a  few  years,  and  then  to  be  destroyed,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  think  it,  not  only  evil,  but  absurd  to 
continue  the  race.  The  natural  course  of  all  pious  men  was  to 
prepare  their  souls  for  the  coming  account.  In  other  words, 
marriage  did  not  enter  into  the  Christian  conception  of  eternity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  leaders  realised  that  the  highest 
life  is  not  always  suitable  for  the  lowest  men ;  they  saw  that  a 
rule  made  too  hard  would  soon  be  broken ;  they  came  to  realise 
that  there  might  be  a  natural  way  of  living,  less  noble  than  the 
spiritual  life,  but  all  the  same  a  way  which  was  not  necessarily 
vile. 

Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  naturally  held  the  extreme  view’. 
For  instance,  we  find  Jerome  saying  :  ”  Marriage  is  at  best  a 
vice.”  Origen  :  ”  Marriage  is  unholy  and  unclean.”  Some  of 
the  sects  w’ere  stricter  than  the  main  body  of  Christians;  the 
Marcionites,  for  instance,  prohibited  marriage  entirely,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  baptise  those  who  were  married.  These  points  of  view 
were  generally  held,  so  much  so  that  whereas  Rome  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  six  vestals,  the  Christians  found  thousands 
to  keep  their  vows.  The  inflaming  quality  of  the  Christian  vow 
produced  female  saints  as  well  as  male.  This  is  important,  for 
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before  Christianity  a  woman  such  as  Deborah,  or  Aspasia,  could 
have  power,  hut  she  could  not  have  equal  spiritual  rank.  The 
lives  of  the  saints  are  full  of  cases  such  as  that  of  Theda,  at  whose 
feet  the  ravening  lions  lay,  respecting  her  sacred  character. 

However,  little  by  little,  as  Christianity  spread,  and  a& 
marriage  became  accepted,  considerable  discussion  took  place, 
and  a  party  grew  up  to  tolerate  marriage.  In  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Council  of  Gangra  laid  down  that  celibacy  was  prefer¬ 
able,  but  declared  that  marriage  did  not  necessarily  stand  in  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  old  point  of  view  still  stood,  for  the  Coim- 
cil  excommunicated  Jovinian  because  he  denied  the  superior  merit 
of  celibacy,  but  it  afforded  to  marriage  a  sort  of  legal  toleration. 
Marriage  remained  an  expedient,  but  it  was  a  legal  expedient. 

Moreover,  at  first  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between  the 
priest  and  his  flock ;  therefore,  at  first  priests  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  celibates ;  the  celibacy  of  priests  developed  slowly ;  at 
first,  they  were  forbidden  to  remarry  after  the  death  of  their 
wives,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry  widows ;  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  synod  of  Elvira,  while  tolerating  the  marriage  of 
the  inferior  priests,  imposed  celibacy  upon  prelates.  It  was  left 
to  Gregory  VII.  to  impose  celibacy  on  priests  of  all  ranks.  And 
even  so  there  was  much  resistance,  so  that  celibacy  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  come  into  force  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Celibacy  was 
enjoined  upon  priests  so  as  to  create  a  special  character  for  them 
by  enforcing  upon  them  an  unusual  way  of  living ;  this  espoused 
the  point  of  view  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  did  not  condemn 
marriage,  but  looked  upon  it  as  an  impediment  to  salvation, 
because  it  took  the  love  and  energy  of  a  man  for  the  service  of 
the  earth. 

This  part  of  the  Christian  revolution  was  not  altogether  bene¬ 
ficial  to  woman.  While  it  was  laid  down  that  w^oman  is  a 
temptation  and  a  snare  to  men,  it  was  not  made  clear  that  man 
is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  woman.  The  preaching  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  while  it  did  not  lower  the  position  of  woman,  did  nothing 
to  raise  it.  She  remained  a  danger.  The  idea  which  did  raise 
the  position  of  woman  was  the  establishment  of  monogamy. 
Until  the  Christians  came,  all  over  the  world  men  had  had  several 
wives  and  favourites;  the  wife  was  a  chattel.  Under  the 
Christian  code  the  wife,  with  the  man,  formed  one  complete 
spiritual  whole.  The  Christians  did  not  make  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  fact,  but  as  they  did  not  practise  polygamy,  little  hy 
little  “  one  man  one  wife  ”  became  the  rule.  There  were  a  few 
exceptions.  We  find  in  the  sixth  century  an  Irish  king  with 
tw'o  wives;  there  are  records  of  polygamous  Frankish  kings,  but, 
in  the  main,  the  tendency  grew  to  restrict  one  man  to  one  wife. 
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The  effects  upon  woman  were  notable.  She  oould  no  longer,  as 
she  grew  old,  find  herself  replaced  by  a  young  woman ;  she  did 
not  have  to  submit  to  a  lowering  of  her  position ;  she  was  not 
merely  a  legal  wife  ;  she  was  “  the  wife.”  What  power  this  must 
have  given  her  in  the  Christian  household  is  easy  to  imagine. 

Lastly  the  question  of  divorce  arose,  and  its  solution  did  still 
more  to  strengthen  the  position  of  woman.  The  early  Christians 
not  only  looked  upon  marriage  as  indissoluble,  but  even  took  a 
line  against  re-marriage  after  widowhood.  This  latter  point  of 
view  did  not  endure,  but  under  the  Christian  rule  it  became  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife.  Even  when  the  husband 
or  wife  of  a  Christian  was  an  unbeliever,  he  or  she  could  not  be 
put  away.  By  degrees  the  rule  formed  that  marriage  after 
widowhood  was  allowed,  but  that  while  one  party  remained  alive 
neither  might  marry  again.  There  were  fluctuations ;  inevitably 
the  powerful  escaped  the  stricter  rules ;  it  may  be  said,  however, 
that  after  St.  Augustine  organised  the  Church,  divorce  and  re¬ 
marriage  ceased  to  exist.  In  later  days,  the  Christians  did  not 
maintain  so  completely  the  strictness  of  their  rules.  Possibly 
making  allowances  for  human  nature,  the  Council  of  Trent 
allowed  annulment  of  marriage,  in  certain  cases,  by  decree  of  the 
Pope.  But  this  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Christian  organisation,  when  it 
did  not  compare  in  the  least  with  that  of  the  Christian  Fathers- 
One  may  sum  up  by  saying  that,  throughout  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity,  married  persons  might  separate,  but  divorce 
they  might  not. 

The  effect  upon  woman  is  easily  understood.  The  one  whn 
divorces  the  one  who  has  the  right  and  who  abuses  his  power, 
has  always  been  man ;  this  situation  endured  perhaps  until  the 
year  1860.  Until  Christianity  came,  the  one  who  had  to  lose 
by  divorce  was  woman,  because  after  divorce  she  lost  her  social 
position,  while  man  did  not;  sometimes  she  lost  even  the  means 
of  living,  and  became  practically  a  slave.  Strict  marriage  pro- 
tt^cts  women,  while  divorce  (until  recently)  has  been  the  servant 
of  man’s  fickleness.  By  establishing  permanent  marriage, 
Christianity  raised  woman  almost  to  a  position  of  material 
equality. 

V. — The  Christian  Life. 

Though,  no  doubt,  a  certain  number  of  Christians  were  shallow, 
or  used  the  faith  dishonestly  for  their  advancement,  on  the  whole 
the  early  Christians  established  a  life  which  could  serve  as  a  model 
in  a  period  such  as  theirs.  They  respected  the  marriage  bond 
almost  superstition  sly ;  their  theory  of  fidelity  was  so  extreme 
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that  Constantine  established  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  un¬ 
faithfulness,  a  penalty  to  be  applied  not  only  to  women,  but  to 
men.  This  penalty  did  not  often  have  to  be  applied,  for  the 
Christians,  long  before  Emperor  Constantine,  had  used  exclusion 
against  any  of  their  number  who  fell  into  sin.  One  may  imagine 
that  most  Christians  practised  the  virtues  of  purity,  sobriety, 
economy,  and  temperance.  Being  zealous  missionaries,  intensely 
desiring  to  draw  into  their  community  the  surrounding  heathens, 
they  practised  these  virtues  so  as  to  give  an  example  :  they 
practised  them  with  a  strange,  fierce  pride;  they  took  pride 
even  in  their  Christian  humility.  And  pride,  not  being  an  evil 
thing,  tended  to  develop  their  virtues.  Almost  invariably,  they 
dealt  fairly  in  business,  even  with  a  pagan.  They  lived  so  far 
as  they  could  as  an  ideal  community ;  in  fact,  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  they  held  even  their  property  in  common,  and  sold  all  they 
had  to  share  it  among  their  fellow-Christians.  By  degrees,  of 
course,  as  the  system  hardened,  community  of  property  ceased, 
but  it  took  on  the  form  of  large  gifts  to  the  Church.  Especially 
during  the  confusion  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Barbarians 
were  swarming  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  large  properties  went  to 
the  Church,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  clerical  power  that  w’as  to 
dominate  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  may  ask  oneself  how  it  is  that  people  living  so  soberly 
and  so  cleanly  could  have  become  unpopular  and  persecuted.  The 
reason  is  that  the  ascetic  Christian  idea  was  deeply  repulsive  to 
the  unbridled  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Christians,  by  drawing  away  from  paganism,  drew  away  from 
the  convivial  life  of  Rome.  Since  it  was  usual  to  invoke  the 
pagan  gods,  Christians  avoided  social  life,  and  did  not  attend 
the  circus;  they  detested  pagan  art,  pagan  poetry,  pagan 
eloquence.  Because  they  rejected  the  pagan  gods,  they  auto¬ 
matically  became  puritans.  They  even  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  Roman  festivals  because  these  were  under  the  patronage  of 
idolatrous  gods.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Christians  were  against 
any  knowledge  which  did  not  contribute  to  salvation ;  they 
objected  to  lightness  of  speech,  which  is  natural  enough  since 
they  expected  a  short  tenure  of  life,  but  this  made  them  un¬ 
sociable.  They  looked  upon  all  beauty  as  sensuality,  and  so  they 
detested  it.  We  find  the  Fathers  denouncing  coloured  garments, 
musical  instruments,  gold  vases,  white  bread,  foreign  wines, 
warm  baths,  public  salutations.  They  detested  everything  which 
flatters  the  body,  thus  laying  themselves  open  to  the  taunt  by 
the  Roman  aristocracy  that  the  poor  found  sanctity  rather  than 
the  rich.  This  was  untrue,  for  many  patricians  became 
Christians,  but  it  explains  to  a  certain  extent  why  Rome  so 
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detested  and  persecuted  the  Christians.  There  were  also  other 
reasons  :  since  the  Christians  looked  upon  themselves  as  denizens 
of  an  unearthly  realm,  they  refused  to  accept  civil  or  military 
functions  under  the  pagan  government.  All  their  patriotism 
went  to  their  Church,  all  their  ambition  to  the  desire  to  rise  in 
its  ranks.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  early  Christians 
could  not  quite  throw  off  their  humanity ;  they  tended  to  gloat 
rather  tactlessly  over  their  own  nobility ;  Tertullian  wrote  a  long 
treatise,  detailing  the  tortures  which  the  pagans  would  endure  in 
the  after-life ;  the  early  Christians  were  very  fond  of  developing 
this  subject  to  the  pagans,  who  naturally  resented  it  and  perse¬ 
cuted  them,  partly  because  they  were  different,  partly  because 
they  assumed  a  superior  attitude. 

Still,  there  is  something  ideal  and  charming  about  those  clean, 
sober  lives.  The  early  Christian  was  not  a  learned  man ;  he 
believed  in  evil  spirits,  and  continually  saw  himself  pursued  by 
demons,  taking  the  form  of  temptations ;  he  believed  himself 
subject  to  visions ;  he  accepted  miraculous  healing ;  he  made  a 
mystic  background  to  his  home  life.  The  early  Christian  was 
the  child  of  his  period,  so  he  could  not  help  being  superstitious. 
But  he  did  make  an  island  of  upward  striving  among  the  filth 
and  horror  of  antiquity;  he  was  bitter  perhaps,  gloomy  for  sure, 
but  he  was  trying ;  with  halting  step  and  blind  eyes,  without  any 
tradition  behind  him,  he  was  trying  to  make  for  himself  and 
his  womankind  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  sobriety,  and  courage. 

VI. — TAfie  Dark  Ages. 

Time  went  on.  Borne  fell.  The  Barbarians  from  Germany 
swarmed  over  France,  Italy,  Spain,  into  Africa,  burning  and 
massacring.  Before  them  culture  went  up  in  flames ;  knowledge 
disappeared;  a  great  era  of  brutality  came;  little  by  little,  from 
the  year  400  up  to  the  year  1000,  all  that  had  been  done  for 
the  civilisation  of  mankind  disappeared.  Art,  philosophy,  learn¬ 
ing,  the  Imperial  organisation  of  Rome,  all  this  vanished  under 
a  red  tide  of  maddened  peasants  from  the  far  North.  Dean  Inge 
says,  very  rightly,  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  “  the  longest  and 
dreariest  setback  that  humanity  has  ever  experienced  during  the 
historical  period.”  It  is  usually  held  that  the  Middle  Ages  extend 
from  the  year  400  to  the  year  1500.  They  begin  with  the  Bar¬ 
barian  tide  that  engulfed  culture  ;  they  end  with  the  Renaissance, 
art,  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  Cape,  with  the  science  and 
adventure  which  cast  a  new  light  upon  the  world.  But  inside 
the  Middle  Ages  are  different  periods.  Whereas  from  the  year 
1200  onwards  there  is  a  revival  of  learning,  actually  a  renaissance, 
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from  the  year  400  onwards,  and  for  eight  centuries,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  blackest  ignorance,  except — and  that  is  why  the 
writer  connects  the  early  Middle  Ages  with  Christianity — except 
among  the  monks.  These  early  Middle  Ages,  ground  under  the 
heel  of  feudal  lords,  were  saved  for  the  future  culture  by  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  the  early  Catholic 
Church  which  kept  alive  in  monasteries  the  little  flicker  that 
the  Eenaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  to  blow  up  into  a 
great  flame  of  philosophy  and  of  art. 

The  Church  here  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  not  only  for 
culture,  but  to  maintain  for  woman  the  liberal  conquests  that 
had  been  made.  They  had  to  deal  with  the  Goths,  the  Wisigoths, 
the  Burgunds,  the  Vandals,  later  with  the  Huns,  the  Avars, 
savage  hordes  from  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula.  These  Goths 
were  tall,  high-cheekboned ;  they  had  red  hair  and  beards,  or 
yellow  hair,  which  they  twisted  into  strange  shapes;  they  wore 
white  linen  leggings  strapped  with  thongs  of  deerskin ;  upon  then- 
breasts  cuirasses  of  leather,  upon  their  shoulders  bearskin  cloaks. 
They  worshipped  Wotan,  Freya,  Loge,  the  savage  deities  of  the 
Nibelungen ;  they  swept  into  the  South,  led  by  the  Valkyries,  m 
an  epic  already  Wagnerian.  They  were  ignorant,  they  were 
brutal,  they  were  cruel,  but  they  were  not  altogether  an  evil 
people.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  marriages  of  these  Barbarians 
were  very  strict;  they  punished  infidelity  by  death,  though 
naturally  more  tolerant  to  men  than  to  women.  They  tended 
to  be  morally  severe ;  there  was  not  among  the  Goths  the  vicious 
joking  that  prevailed  among  the  Romans.  They  were  rather  akin 
to  the  Red  Indians,  for  their  women  were  enslaved ;  they  did  most 
of  the  work,  while  their  men  hunted,  drank,  gambled ;  these  had 
no  place  in  the  councils;  only  later,  as  the  Barbarians  were 
Christianised,  did  woman  become  capable  of  inheriting ;  their 
point  of  view  was  expressed  by  the  fact  that  when  a  child  was 
born  to  them  they  had  a  right  to  a  contribution  from  the  common 
stock ;  when  a  girl  was  born  the  amount  paid  was  less  than  for 
a  boy. 

The  stock  of  these  Barbarians  was  cleaner,  finer,  than  the 
decayed  stocks  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Christianity  bit  slowly  into 
the  Barbarians,  but  when  it  captured  them  they  became  loyal 
and  made  as  good  Christians  as  those  who  had  gone  before.  They 
were  capable  of  liberalism,  and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  Franks 
that  they  were  willing  to  allow  women  diyorce  equally  with  men. 
Little  by  little,  they  were  absorbed  in  the  Christian  organisation. 
In  fact,  Christianity  replaced  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West ; 
it  was  the  only  organised  body  which  survived  the  Barbarian 
rush,  and  came  to  predominate.  After  the  year  600,  most  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  was  Christian  and  dominated  by  the 
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Church.  Morals,  trade,  politics,  social  life,  everything  fell  under  the 
Church.  As  the  Western  world  became  more  and  more  separated 
from  Constantinople,  the  Western  Church  ruled  as  a  master  over 
feeble  kings;  by  1054  the  Pope  became  sole  Patriarch  of  the 
West.  Of  the  East  we  need  say  nothing,  because  there  chaos 
was  impending.  Here,  too,  the  Barbarians,  Slavs,  and  Turks 
were  drawing  near.  Christianity  had  become  the  official  Church, 
and  in  so  doing  had  lost  its  austerity.  There  was  no  more  perse¬ 
cution,  but  many  prelates  lived  vile  lives — lives  of  corruption 
and  intrigue ;  the  Court  influenced  the  Church  councils ;  there 
was  lobbying  and  intriguing  for  clerical  offices ;  rich  women,  who 
had  paid  for  almshouses,  hospitals,  or  orphan  homes,  influenced 
the  bishops,  and  gave  to  preachers  a  fashionable  booming;  the 
society  woman  in  Constantinople  was  not  very  different  from  the 
society  woman  of  our  own  day.  Therefore,  while  the  East  went 
into  decay,  Christianity  drooped.  The  changes  in  the  position 
of  woman  developed  exclusively  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Christian  policy  towards  the  Barbarians  was  wise ;  instead  of 
resisting,  Christianity  absorbed  them.  In  spite  of  Tertullian, 
it  encouraged  marriage  with  the  pagans,  so  as  to  propagate  the 
faith ;  only  when  Christianity  was  firmly  established  did  it  forbid 
unions  with  the  heathens.  The  decretum  of  Gratian  made  such 
marriages  impossible  except  under  dispensation,  but,  in  fact, 
by  the  year  1000,  Western  Europe  was  so  completely  Christian 
that  the  heathen  found  it  advisable  to  accept  the  faith. 

As  regards  the  position  of  woman  at  that  time,  we  find  con¬ 
flicting  facts.  The  Barbarian  Christians,  without  creating  any¬ 
thing  very  new,  had  brought  from  their  tribes  a  flicker  of 
liberalism  which  produced  another  change  in  the  position  of 
woman  :  they  developed  some  faint  idea  that  a  girl  must  be 
consulted  before  she  accepted  a  husband.  Here  was  something 
that  the  early  Christians  did  not  know,  and  here,  therefore,  is 
another  step  in  the  advancement  of  woman.  The  early  Christians 
were  content  with  the  consent  of  the  girl’s  parents,  but,  in  560, 
the  Barbarian  King  Clothaire  I.  prohibited  the  forcing  of  women 
into  marriage.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Anglo-Saxons  required 
the  girl’s  consent  before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnised. 
Naturally,  these  rules  were  not  absolutely  applied ;  a  girl  and 
her  property  were  still  disposed  of  without  her  actual  consent ; 
round  about  the  tenth  century  a  girl  was  not  usually  married 
without  her  consent,  but  as  she  could  be  imprisoned  in  a  tower, 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  whipped  until  she  did  consent,  she 
was  not  legally  much  protected.  The  one  thing  that  matters 
in  the  present  study  is  that  at  last  an  idea  developed  that  the 
girl  might  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  person. 
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The  position  of  woman  was  tragic  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
a  period  solely  filled  with  strife ;  kings  warring  against  each 
other,  free  towns  defending  themselves  against  armies  of  bandits ; 
Vikings  from  Norway,  Magyars  in  Hungary,  Saracens  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Slavs  in  Germany,  were  spreading  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  pillage.  Between  the  year  800  and  the  year 
1000  the  world  was  one  great  theatre  infested  with  raiders  on 
land  and  sea,  where  abbeys  were  plundered,  towns  were  sacked. 
And  to  make  the  case  worse,  the  Arabs,  carrying  the  flag  of  Islam, 
came  raging  through  the  North  of  Africa  into  Spain,  and  even 
into  France.  As  an  answer  arose  the  free  towns,  and  especially 
the  feudal  system.  The  first  feudal  lords  were  the  reply  to  the 
invader;  someone  had  to  hold  him  at  bay,  so  men  marshalled 
themselves  under  leaders,  mainly  for  protection.  These  great 
lords  contributed  the  knights  for  the  Crusades;  they  established 
a  sort  of  peace,  but  their  tyranny  was  intense.  Indeed,  just  then, 
the  situation  of  woman  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  lord  of  the  manor  could  force  a  girl  of  fourteen  to 
marry ;  he  could  choose  a  husband  for  her  and  throw  her  into 
his  arms ;  an  absurd  story  runs  that  he  even  had  the  right  to 
take  her  as  his  favourite ;  in  fact,  this  is  not  true,  but  he  could 
forbid  her  to  marry  unless  payment  was  made.  She  was  reduced 
to  the  status  of  the  beast ;  the  most  natural  desires  of  her  life 
were  ruled  wdth  an  iron  hand  by  the  nobleman  who  protected 
her  against  the  invader  :  against  him  she  w'as  defenceless.  Mean¬ 
while,  he,  the  powerful,  made  his  terms  with  a  Church  that  was 
no  longer  democratic.  Though  divorce  did  not  exist,  dispensa¬ 
tion  and  annulment  did.  The  rich  man  and  the  strong  man 
managed  to  exist  safely  in  this  period  of  terror  and  of  chaos. 
The  rich  man  could ;  the  rich  woman  could  not  yet.  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  that  it  would  take  time  before  she  could 
recover  her  conquests.  If  the  rich  woman  stood  so  low%  the  reader 
will  conceive  to  what  wretched  conditions  was  reduced  the  woman 
that  was  bom  poor. 

(T'o  be  continued^ 
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